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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE CHURCIIMAN’S MIRROR. 
No. V. 
THE CHRISTIAN MAGISTRATE. 

COME, courteous reader, let us gaze together upon 
a portrait of Christian magistracy '—a fancy portrait, 
aulas! it must be; but one, nevertheless, which to a 
soul intimately conversant with the spirit of revealed 
truth, and wrapt in devont admiration thereof, stands 
out from the framework of the mere letter of God's 
word, clear, angular, impressive, majestic—a_ picture 
which none can look upon without admitting the 
likeness to be perfect. 
for the piece will repay protracted study. The severe 


ever the official re 


to subseribe 


a Christian man. The personal, in this case, must 
precede the official. The horse w! ich subserve 5 the 
benevolent purposes of the messenger of God, in 
| bearing him to his expectant flock, may as well be 
called a Christian horse, as may a licentious king, or 


a profligate legislature, professcdly aiming at the 


church’s welfare, assume or receive the d scriptive 
epithet. 
purity to his children, but exemplifies licentionsness 

he is not a Christian master, who compels his servants 
to a Bible society, whilst he himsel 


practically disowns religion, and wastes his resources 


Wicked men are wicked men, what- 
lation they and no legal 
fiction could sanctify the falsehood implied in praying 
fora Charles the Second or a Creorge the kourt 1. us 
“our most religious sovereign.” ‘the piety of the 
magistrate, like that of his st bjects, must be unafies ted, 
sincere, intelligent, and hearty. 


in debauchery. 


sustain 


Opinion on religious 


| topics is no more in him, than in them, religion itself. 


Christianity asks and must have from all its disciples, 
not intellectual assent merely, much less external pro- 
fession, but moral sympathy with its whole spirit and 
design, dominant love, and cheerful, nay, chosen sub- 


jection. 


; in his personal character. 
Come! glance not heedlessly, | 


| evi. of the most potent kind—he tour 


simplicity of the outline may, perchance, mislead you | 


to the conclusion, that your eye ranges over but an 
every-day production. Iis not so- the farthest from 
it possible! Linger awhile and look! Does it not 
grow upon you? fascinate you by an ever-increasing 


command can afterwards control. 


to himes 


spell? and, at length, filling you with that delightful | 


awe which the true sublime never fails to awaken, 
force from the depths of your being the silent prayer, 
„Oh! that this earth might but see the original!“ 
See how, through the medium of civil authority, the 
mind of Christ beams in mild effulgence! ‘Those 
owers, honours, influences, instrumentalities, capa 
bilities — the various features which compose the 
countenance of state rule—mark how each and all 
express in mysterious but beautiful unison the living 
soul of Christian truth! Axe! ‘tis a face through 
which heaven-born religion may look upon the outer 
world with tranquil and smiling satisfaction. Comely 
at all times, and majestic even in her lowliest forms, 
Christianity cannot show herself more lovely than 
when taking palpable shape and embodiment in legis- 
lative and magisterial authority. 
State-churchism, we think with all 
humility, draws but a rude picture of “ the Christian 


— —— 


Zistrate, acting 


The Christian m: 
dignity of his position, will be 


up to the high 
j Christian 
lie is entrusted with awful 


re sponsibilities —he Wit lds influences ior good Or for 


Dre 15 


hes society, as it 
were, at all points, and, wherever he touches it, com- 
municates to it an impulse which no power he has at 
Willingly or relue— 
tantly, he is possessed of the property of assimilating 
very much of the material that asses 
through his hands, and, in some shape or other, the 
whole nation comes more cr less under the action of 
this property. Ile cannot but be conscious of this 

every day's observation and experience will thrust it 
upon him; and, if the main object of his heart and 


it 


lite be Christianity, he will be care ful to exemplify it 


just in proportion to the conspicuousness of that posi- 
tion he has been called in Providence to occupy. 
Where lesser men may be lax, he must be strict 
where his inferiors sleep, he must be vigilant. In his | 
ease. more than in others, the well-being of any Is 
involved in his consistency; and benevolence, as well | 
as piety, will teach him to shine brightly. | 
We need hardly go on to insist that true religion 


may beam through the magistracy, in active personal | 
ext rtion, and in ample and unwearied benevolence, in 


b ‘co ning ) 
eco! 8 


magistrate,” and expresses by it a very ordinary, a 


very human idea. ‘The ruling power professing God's 
truth, by incorporating it with a special clerical insti- 
tution, and endowing it with national funds, strikes us 
as a remarkably terrene notion a marvellously clayey 
development of one of the grandest purposes of God. 
If this be indeed the reality prefigured by ancient 


prophecy—if it was to this that the faith and hope of | 


a travailing and persecuted church was in past times 


directed by the finger of inspiration—if this is really | 


to constitute the glory and the crown of spiritua! 
Christianity—why, then, the means which heralded 


this, indeed, will commend religion to the indevout, 


the end must be admitted to be of disproportionate | 


magnitude. <A thing which may be done equally well 
by the most depraved as by the purest—an idea which 
can be expressed as efficiently by the vilest as by the 
worthiest agency—a consummation which might be 
enjoyed in times the most profligate as fully as in 
days of godliness the most devout—surely, we mistake 
in pointing to this, or aught resembling it, as the pe- 
culiar and eminent triumph of gospel truth. In itself 
it may bea lie, as oftentimes it has been—a public 
lie—a patent hypocrisy—an affair beginning, proceed- 


ing. and ending in the meanest and most ignominious | 


worldly policy. Mugistracy, one may consent to call 
it, and that only by courtesy—but to stamp upon it 
the title of Chris ian magistracy, would appear to us 
to give authority to as gross and malignant a libel 
upon Christianity, as the perverseness of human wit 
Can invent. 

And now, a truce to generalities. Let us look at the 


portrait in detail—closely scrutinise its individual | 
features—and see how religion, true religion, may 


express itself through the medium of civil authority, 
in perfect harmony with the whole tenour of divine 
revelation. For convenience sake, we are under the 
necessity of personifying the power we wish to repre- 
sent; and, under the general term magistrate, of in— 


eluding all state powers, legislative and executive, 


corporate and personal. 
The Christian magistrate, then, 


— 


lation! 


‘To give 
with funds 
to endow 


aid of the truth which abides in his heart. 
of what is not his own—to be hberal 

which must be furnished by his people 
with property which he has first demanded from his 
subjects—-is easy, and, ina worldly sense, may be re- 
putable, but how it can be set down as Christian, we 
are at a loss to discover. ‘The act is one which no 
evangelical principle can make spiritually significant 
—no gospel virtue can infiltrate it. ‘There is no self- 
denial in it—no sign of mastery over his own spirit 

no true gratitade—no enshrinement of the “ beauty 
of holiness.” But to part frecly with his own—to be 
the first in generosity, as he is the foremost in station 


and make magisterial influence tell more directly and | 
more potently in its favour, than would the most 
lavish grants, wrung from the helpless but unwilling, 
by the authority of law. 

“We know all this will be admitted by our oppo | 
nents. Fach of the duties to whieh we have pointed 
will be classified as personal rather than official. The | 
true question, it will be urged, is, not how the ruling | 
power should dispose of limse if as a man, but asa 
covereign—not how religion may appear in his indi 
vidual, but in his official, acts. As alawgiver, ought 
his laws to have respect to Christianity“ as a mayis- 
trate, ought he to be guided by the principles of reve- 
Yes, we reply to both queries—and we pur- 
pose a fuller explanation of our meaning in our next 
article. 


— —— — 


NONCONFORMITY IN GUIANA. 
(From our own Corresponde ni.) 
Thorough Nonconformists cannot ve indifferent concern 


ing the spread of their principles, The history of their 


He is not a Christian father who preaches | 


stimulated the oppressor to inerease our burdens. 


introduction to any country must be intcresting to them, 
and they will rejoice in their diffusion. Concerning the 
lien! and their 


jana but little is known, 


Noneonformists of G 
. , , ’ : Ini. , 
existence in that porta li 61 he r Nay ty %S Golliltii itis is of 


very modern date. 


: 


British Guiana was formerly a Dutch | 
colony, and after its possession by the English, it continued | ordination to the ministerial office. 


begins by becoming to be a land of slavery and oppression, from which the light ‘ seceded from the English church, and taken 


of the gospel was excluded. There were Du‘ch churches 
there, professcdly of the Reformed and Lutheran persua- 
sions, but in sucha corrupt state that Luther and the Re 
lurmers would not have acknowledged them. Such was the 


state of the colony when the glad tidings of salvation were 


communicated to its benighted inhabitants by the agents of 


the London Missionary Society. Among them we find th 


descendants of our nonconforming in 


churches founded by them the grand principles of noncon- 


forefathers, and 
formity are taught. 
1 ° ? . 28 . : * . ‘ 
Considering the circumstances under which the mission- 
aries entered on their labours, and the constitution of the 


society with which they were connected, it can create no 
surprise that there lias been a dive rsity of opinion and prac- 
tice among them. 

If bv 


repudiation of state authority in all matters of religious 
faith and practice, but also the rejection of all state su 


nconformity we are to understand, not merely the 


p- 
port, and all human control over the churches and ministers 
of Christ, in the discharge of their religious cuties, then the 
nonconforming churclies and ministers are not numerous. 
Too many bow their necks to men, and there are a few who 
speak and write against unconditional freedom. 

Many honourable testimonies have been borne against 
the iniquitous impositions by which our local authorities 
The 
venerable Wray twice visited his native land to seek the 


have endeavoured to crush the liberties of the people. 


abolition of unjust and oppressive laws, and twice returned 
in triumph. ‘The honoured martyr Smith died in gaol, under 


_ sentence of death, for nobly refusing to bear arms in com- 


pany with tyrants, against their injured and exasperated 


slaves. In these more favoured times many loud protests 
have been uttered against the insidious and base attempts 
which are made by Presbyterians, Puseyites, and Papista— 
hired by the state-- to undermine or overthrow the interests 
of pure Christianity, and to assist in binding fetters on a 
free people. ‘To many these protests may appear unavailing, 
Nay, it may be thought that they have done injury; and 
that, like the communications made to Pharaoh, they have 
It is 
true that our local legislature has treated some of them with 
supercilious scorn, and vainly attempted to construe others 
into sedition It has also inercased the pay of its hirelings, 
and added to their number; but to the eve of faith these are 
signs of promise. It is the infatuation of the Egyptians 


over again, woading them on to their own destruction. 


The Christian brethren in connexion with Providence 
chapel, George Town, stand foremost in the ranks of Non- 
conformists. Their indefatigable, spiritual-minded, and 
justly-beloved pastor, the Rev. J. Ketley (who is now suf- 
fering from the effects of a very serious accident), has set 
an example of cousistency with his avowed principles which 
is worthy of being followed by every minister of the gospel. 
Ile has not escaped the dilliculties which usually beset a 
pioncer in a good cause; but he has manfully encountered 
and overcome them, and he now enjoys a rich reward in 
the benedictions of a grateful people—a /ree, united, and 
prosperous, church —-and in the broad seal of IIcaven's ap- 
probation, 

With the knowledge which 1 have of the success with 
which God has blessed his people in George Town, who 
have been the honoured instruments of raising many 
churches and congregations in various parts of Demerara, I 
could not but smile as I read over the other day the So- 
cietv's report of its meeting held in 1840, at which the in- 
dependence of the church in George ‘Town was acknow- 
ledged, and provision made for perpetuating it in time to 
come, It docs not appear who moved or seconded the 
Not a word is reported 


It would almost 


resolution relating to the business, 
in any of the speeches in reference to it. 
seem as if it were smuggled through the meeting by re- 
questing the chairman to connect it with another resolution, 
when the meeting was too much wearied to be capable of 
attending to what he was doing. Surely it was not so. The 
directors could not be ashamed of the first-born son of 
nonconformity in Guiana, and unwilling to acknowledge 
his descent from them ; and the meeting must have rejoiced 
at the celebration of his maturity. Was there a fear that 
the young man would not acquit himself to the honour of 
his parents when he left the parental roof? If there were 
any such apprehension six years ago, there is no ground 
The 


church stands fast in the libert) wherewith Christ has made 


‘or any now. ‘The pastor is as exemplary as ever. 


it free. Sister churches are multiplied in councaion with 
it. There are at present three approved candidates for 
A reader, who has 
a small con- 


158 


gregation along with him, seeks their fellowship, and ex- | 


pects ere long to be ordained as an Independent pastor. 
Other churches are advancing to maturity. Independent 
and united, they strive together for the faith once delivered 
to the saints. The gospel sounds out from them into the 
regions beyond them. Their trials, discouragements, abund- 
ant labours, and onward progress, are but little published 
among men; but their record is on high, and thousands 
will have occasion to bless God for their works of faith and 
labours of love. 


The cause of nonconformity is advancing in Guiana. The 
attention which has recently been directed towards it is an 
evidence of progress. The circumstances of the colony 
demand its aid ; and the necessity of trusting to self-sup 
port, now pressed upon the churches, will promote its 
growth. Its advocates have been much misrepresented, 
and fiercely assailed. A few cannot, and more will not, 
understand them. But they are united, in good spirits, and 
in good earnest. They are resolved on the triumph of their 
cause, and cheerfully commit it to Him who will“ defend 
the right.“ The odium which may be heaped upon them by 
mistaken or unreasonable men they account as only the 
small dust of the balance, when compared with the weight 
of reproach patiently endured in the same great cause by 
the men whom they delight to honour. They hope, by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing, to silence all opposition. 

Nonconformity, in an incipient state, exists in more 
churches than one, besides those which are publicly known 
as Congregational churches ; and the germs of it will prob- 
ably be found in many places where they were not at all 
expected to appear. The air of freedom—the only one in 
which it can breathe—is a congenial atmosphere for all the 
Lord’s freemen who have been rescued from civil bondage. 

An intelligent negro observed to the writer: —“ If we 
support our own cause, we ought to choose our own minis- 
ter.” What could be more reasonable? Who can doubt 
the ultimate prevalence of a sentiment containing such good 
sense and scriptural truth ? 

The church of Christ at Fearn has unanimously requested 
that their minister should be settled among them as an in- 
dependent pastor. An application has been made to the 


directors of the London Missionary Society on the subject 7 


and it is confidently expected that, at the Society's next 
general meeting, suitable persons will be authorised to 
transfer the mission premises at Fearn into the hands of 
trustees for the use and benefit of the church, in consonance 
with the wishes of its members, and in accordance with the 
Society’s fundamental principle. 


Tus Free Cuvurcn Ax b Stavery.—The commotion 
on the question as tothe Free Church's connexion with 
the slaveholding churches of America is still increas. 
ing in this quarter. We understand that at a very long 
and protracted meeting of St Peter's session, a resolu- 
tion was carried by the casting vote of the Chairman 
(Mr. Burns) to hush up the subject; and that the 
minority (or rather the majority, for the dissentients 
from the resolution are in reality a majority of the 
elders) are adopting steps to maintain their views of 
the evils of slavery and the necessity of the Free Church 
shaking herself clear from the stain which attaches to 
her.—Last night a — of the School Wend Seces- 
sion Congregation was held in their chapel, when reso- 
lutions strongly condemnatory of slavery, and calling on 
their Presbytery to repudiate fellowship with all churches 
directly or indirectly supporting such a system, were 
unanimously agreed to.— We also see, from our adver- 
tising columns, that a soirée in honour of the eloquent 
advocates of abolition—Messrs. Douglass, Wright, and 
Buffum—is to be held next week.—All these are symp- 
toms, and strong ones too, of the state of public feeling 
in Dundee on this important subject.— Dundee Courier. 


Lecrurze.—On Tuesday evening, Mr. J. Gibbs, of 
Aylesbury, delivered a lecture in the Congregational 
chapel, Bicester, to a very numerous audience, on the 
present political duties of Dissenters. It was received 
with warm marks of approbation.—Aylesbury News. 


Nonconrormist Association, Sovrnampron. — A 
— lecture was delivered to the members of the 

uthumpton Nonconformist Association, on Tuesday 
evening, at the Baptist chapel, by the Rev. T. Pullar, 
minister of Albion chapel. The Rey. T. Morris, Bap- 
tist minister, presided, and opened the meeting with a 
few introductory remarks. e Rey. Mr. Pullar com- 
menced his lecture by referring to the great importance 
of the extension of the gospel of Christ, which extension 
was second only to the gospel itself; and when any 
human institution interfered with the divine authority, 
its usefulness was impaired and its efficiency destroyed. 
It had been asked what Dissenters had to do with the 
national church ; but were they not a part of the nation, 
and had. they not a voice in their national institutions? 
The Church receives its supplies from the national 
treasury, and was subject to the legislation of the Par- 
liament ; and, so long as this was the case, they had a 
re interfere with what was thereby rendered a po- 
li institution. They were branded as political Dis - 
senters. But he would ask hy what doctrine of Chris- 
tianity they were called on to give up their civil and 
political mghts? The charge came with a very bad 
grace from the members of an establishment which was 
su pres by the state, and which could only use such 
public prayers as were sanctioned by Parliament. They 
were condemned as being joined with infidels in an en- 
deavour destroy the Church. He denied that they had 
any wish to injure the Church in the smallest degree ; 
their desire was to improve her efficiency, and promote 
the of the gospel, by allowing wp 7 to main- 
tain its own ground, and pursue its way by the force of its 
own divine purity, unshackled by any human institution. 
But if they were agitating for a good object, ought the 
fact of infidels being connected therewith to cause them 
to refrain and stand aloof? The same — might 
be made with equal force to the free-trade and slave- 
emancipation movements, and indeed to every other to 


2 — — 
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which the public mind was directed. But were there no 
infidels to be found on the side of their opponents ? ‘The 
historian Hume himself was a strong supporter of the 
establishment. The rev. gentleman then proceeded to 
a consideration of the hindrances which existed to the 


furtherance of the voluntary principle, and the errors 
which existed among Dissenters themselves with re- 


ference to this important subject. He impressed on 
them the necessity of observing a strict maintenance of 
their principles, and concluded an admirable address by 


g on his audience the duty that devolved on them 
to increase their exertions in the cause of truth.— Hants 
Independent. 

Ebixnunon Votuntary Assocration.—The annual 
meeting of the Edinburgh Association for Promoting 
Voluntary Principles, was held on Monday night week, 
in Nicolson-street church. Mr. William Bruce, minis- 
ter, President of the Association, occupied the chair. 
Among those on the platform were the following minis- 
ters:—Dr. Marshall, of KirkintiJloch; Dr. Ritchie, 
William Marshall, Leith (Secession); J. Symington 
(Relief); J. R. Campbell; James Mann, Mussel- 
burgh (Independent) ; J. Townend (Wesleyan Associa- 
tion), &c., &. The annual report having been read by 
the Secretary (Mr. Johnston), Dr. Marshall, of Kirkin- 
tilloch, addressed the meeting at considerable length in 
support of the first resolution. This was not the time, 
he said, to abandon the voluntary cause :— 

Looking around me—taking a survey of the field of our 
operations—my opinion is, that the present time is not the 
time to abandon the voluntary cause. This is not a time to 
be relax, or slothful, or remiss, in advocating that cause; 
on the contrary, it appears to be a time for advocating it 
zealously, for being forward and strenuously determined in 
its support—supporting it on every side, and sparing no 
exertions to bring it forth to victory [applause]. Why! my 
friends, shall monopoly lose its footing over mere human 
laws, and maintain its footing on sacred ground? Shall the 
great.doctrine of equal rights become triumphant in matters 
of commerce, and not become triumphant in matters of re- 
ligion ? 

He rejoiced at the progress of the cause throughout the 
world, and especially in connexion with the anti-state- 
church movement in England :— 

It is also matter of great satisfaction to us,—greater, in- 
deed, than we can well express,—that the cause is prosper- 
ing and prevailing as much in other quarters as here, in 
England, in Wales, on the Continent of Europe, indeed, we 
may say, in all parts of the world. In particular, it is very 
gratifying to observe how it is taken up, and with what zeal 
and energy it is taken up, by some of the brethren in the 
south, of whom we once complained, and whom we were 
wont to regard as sufficiently tardy. I refer chiefly to the 
British Anti-state-church Association—an institu ion which 
had its rise in the summer of 1844—an institution to which 
some of us belong—an institution which numbers among its 
zealous supporters a large body of the able and enlightened 
belopging to various religious denominations; and which, 
1 may add, in pursuing its great object, has displayed an 
activity and power equalled, perhaps, but certainly not sur- 

assed by any association of men in the kingdom [applause]. 

Ve look to that institution with feelings of brotherly kind- 
ness; and we will unite in bidding them God speed. Our 
eye is upon them—our heart is with them. We cordially 
hail every effort they make, every step they take, and every 
triumph they achieve. May they go from strength to 
strength; and may the Lord teach their hands to war, and 
their fingers to fight. 
Mr. Townend seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to, as were also those subsequently 4 
posed. Mr. Ballantyne, seconded by Councillor - 
ner, moved—“ That the meeting, being increasingly 
convinced of the unscriptural and unjust character of all 
alliance between church and state, pledges itself to em- 

loy every lawful means for its complete abolition.“ 
Mtr. Symington proposed the next resolution, to the 
effect that the meeting regarded the spirit of the civil 
rulers in Switzerland, at present exhibited towards 
those who separated from the state church there, as 
another instance of the tendeacy between church and 
state, and expressed their warmest sympathy for those 
thus suffering for conscience’ sake. Mr. Campbell 
seconded the motion. The last resolution was proposed 
by Mr. Mann, and seconded by Mr. Johnston, and was 
to this effect—That, while the meeting rejoiced in every 
approximation to union among Christians, based on the 
principles of the New ‘Testament, they could not sym- 
pathise with any scheme that involved a compromise 
of their principles. 


Free Cuurcu Manse Funp.—The subscriptions to 
this scheme now exceed £100,000, and, in consequence, 
the fund may be held, in one sense, as constituted.— 
Witness. 

Tue New Bisnor or Jervsatem.—The Rev. Moses 
Belson, the new Bishop of Jerusalem, was a German 
Jew, formerly well-known in this city, where he worked 
as a journeyman saddler. He had arrived in this city, 
travelling—as is the custom with young German 
mechanics—in search of improvement and experience, 
and, having a desire to inquire into the authenticity of 
Christianity, received the cordial assistance of the late 
Mr. Sloman, and Mr. Grove, the dentist. He was bap- 
tized, and subsequently returning to his own country, 
became a distinguished divine, and has been selected 
by the King of Prussia to succeed Bishop Alexander.— 
Western Times. 


Reuigiovs ToLeRaTIon 1N CHINA.— It having been 
represented to the Imperial Commissioner Keying, by 
Sir J. F. Davis, the British je gr that some 
doubt existed as to whether Chinese professing Prot s- 
tant Christianity would be protected by the law as well 
as those becoming Roman Catholics, Keying has replied 
that ! Virtuous Chinese shall by no means be punished 
on account of the religion they hold. No matter 
whether they worship images or do not worship images, 
there are no prohibitions against them, if, when rac- 
tising their creed, they act well.“ The Imperial Com- 
missioner also promises to direct the early issue of a 
proclamation to the above effect. The concession is one 
of true liberality, and will, when stamped with the force 
of law, be the charter of religious freedom in China. 


Tun German Catuo.ics.—A letter from Vienna, of 
Feb. 21, in the Cologne Gazette, states that a circular 
has been issued by the Chancellor of Austria to the 


governors and chief provincial authorities in Bohemia, 


— ee ee ie ell 
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| Moravia, Galicia, Silesia, and Styria, declaring “ the 


German Catholics to be an illegal association, and 
having no right to sojourn in the empire; moreover, 
such persons as form part of this dissentient body shall 
be liable, in certain ¢ to a criminal prosecution. 
The Austrian ambaseadors are forbidden to viser the 
passport of any member of this sect, and if, by chance, 
strangers or Austrian subjects have been able to intro- 
duce themselves into the interior of the kingdom, they 
are to be held liable to prosecution.”’ 


Letter From CzxnszI.— The Times inserts the fol- 
lowing letter from Pastor at the request of a 
correspondent, in py pe of what might otherwise 
seem incongruous in his reconciliation with Ronge: 

Jam now engaged in preparing a circular which will 
place the agreement of Racwicz, about which you inquire 
in its true light. Meanwhile receive my assurances that 
this world has no price to offer which would buy me off from 
my allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the living 
God, Our agreement was to labour with united energies 
against the encroachments and assumptions of Rome, and 
to exercise Christian love and forbearance towards each 
other. But my principles and my creed are unaltered, and 
must remain so; I never can have fellowship with unbelief 
The Breslau brethren, however, gave me the assurance that 
they will preach Jesus Christ the crucified, the Son of the 


living Goa, and if they do so my opposition to them must 


cease with its cause. 
‘* Your friend and brother in Christ, 
„ Schneidemiihl, Feb. 23. J. Czunkskt.“ 


Tue Canton pe Vaup.—A fraternal address to the 
pasteurs of the Canton de Vaud has been drawn up and 
signed by forty-seven ministers of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. Before the address is sent to 
its destination it is anticipated that four or five hundred 
signatures will be obtained to it. 


CLERICAL INTOLERANCE 1N THE ISL oF WIonT.— The 
late Rev. T. S. Guyer, as a minister of the gospel, la- 
boured faithfully in this town (Ryde) for more than 
twenty-eight years. About twelve years since, the 
late Mr. Guyer chose Binsteed as the place of inter- 
ment for an infant daughter that died, and she was 
buried there. About four years since another daughter 
died; she was twelve years old. She was buried by 
the present minister of Binsteed without objection. 
Accordingly Mr. Guyer long since fixed on Binsteed as 
the place where he and his family should be buried. A 
few days before he died he gave commandment concern- 
ing his bones,” and requested to be buried at Binsteed. 
Arrangements were made accordingly, and notice was 
— to that effect on Sabbath evening last. On Mon- 

ay the undertaker, who is a deacon of the Independent 
church at Ryde, applied to Mr. Hewett in the usual 
way for leave of interment, but was refused, he assign- 
ing as the reason that the late Mr. Guyer had been a 
Dissenting minister, and that he had preached against 
the Church of England; assuring the applicant that no 
consideration (for many were urged) would induce him 
to alter his decisicn; that, if the family wished, he 
would raise no obstacle to their moving the ashes of 
the children, to facilitate which the reverend gentleman 
offered to forego his fees. At the request of the widow 
and family, it was then arranged that the remains of 
our beloved minister should be interred in a vault, to be 
prepared in the chapel where he had so long laboured. 
On Friday the remains of the rev. gentleman, amid a vast 
concourse of spectators, were borne to their resting-place, 
and deposited in a vault prepared for them at the foot of 
the pulpit of which for twenty-eight years he had been 
the ornament. The mourners, in great numbers, assem- 
bled at ten and proceeded at eleven to meet the corpse, 
which they followed in procession. The ministers of 
Independent chapels supported the pall, and, after the 
family, followed the ministers of the county, next the 
members, congregation, and other friends. The Rev. 
T. Cousins, of Portsea, officiated at the interment, and 
the Rev. T. Binney, of London, pronounced the funeral 
oration, which, by its powerful and effective eloquence, 
created an intense and thrilling sensation. The Rev. 
T. Adkins, of Southampton, preached the funeral ser- 
mon in the evening. The shops were generally closed, 
and every demonstration of love and respect for the 
memory of the departed was evinced by every class and 
denomination.—Correspondent of the Hants Independent. 
[We are glad to learn that Mr. Guyer was insured in 
the Dissenters’ and General Assurance Office, for £100. 
The policy was taken out by his people in 1839, and 
was presented to him on his fiftieth hirthday, as a token 
of their esteem and attachment. Such an example is 
eminently worthy of imitation: we should be to 
find it extensively followed. To the church and con- 
gregation of the deceased pastor, it must now be matter 
of special gratification, that they have made some pro- 
vision for the comfort of those who are so unexpectedly 
deprived of a husband and father]. 


Tue Rey. Jacon STantey, THE WESLEYAN PREsI- 
DENT.—It may not be generally known that the present 
head of the Wesleyans is a liberal and enlightened man, 
who has always professed reforming principles, and 
avowed himself the enemy of exclusion. We have just 
seen a printed bill, announcing Mr. Stanley's appear- 
ance at a missionary meeting, convened by the New 
Connexion, and at which a Wesleyan Association min- 
ister is to be one of the speakers! It does our heart 
good to record such an event.—Inguirer. 


— 


— 


Rev. Mr. BickerstetH.—An announcement was 
made last week by some of the London journals, that 
this rev. gentleman, in consequence of his recent acci- 
dent, was far from convalescent. We rejoice to be 
enabled to state that this report is not correct, as Mr. 
Bickersteth is improving under his medical advisers.— 
Aylesbury News. 


APPLICATION OF THE Penny Postage PRINT TO 
Raitway Parcers.—On Monday last, at a meeting of 
the Trent Valley Railway Company, Mr. Tootal stated, 
that on the series of lines connecting Manchester and 
Liverpool with Birmingham and London, all parcels 
under 12lbs. weight would be carried from one end to 
the other, and to all intermediate places, at the uniform 
charge of Is.; and that this plan was ultimately to be 
extended to all the lines between Falmouth or Dover 
at the south, and Glasgow at the north! 


- = ~~ 
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MonmovutTusHirne Wetsu INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION. 
—The quarterly meeting of the above association, and 
the annual meeting of the Auxiliary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, were held at Sharon chapel, Tredegar, 
on the 3rd and 4th inst. In the conference of ministers 
and messengers of the churches, held the first day, it 
appeared that the cause of Christ is gradually advanc- 
ing. The collections for the Missionary Society 
were 1 larger than those for the year 
before. The public services were conducted by 
Messrs. John Bowen, Penywaen; LI. R. Powell, 
Hanover; J. Matthews, Mount Sion, Newport; 
W. Williams, Adulam, Tredegar; W. Edwards, Aber- 
dare; E. Rowlands, Pontypool; R. Jones, Sirhowy ; 
David Salmon, Mill-street, Newport; W. Roberts 
(Welsh Baptist), Tredegar; J. Ridge, Kendle; and 
Edward Roberts, Cwmavon. The different services 
were edifying and impressive, and the collections, upon 
the whole, were liberal. 


Wattuam Appey.—Mr. D. J. East, of Arling- 
ton, near Fairford, Gloucestershire, has accepted a 
unanimousinvitation from the Baptist church, Waltham 
Abbey, formerly under the pastoral care of the late Rev. 
James Hargreaves, and will entcr upon his stated 
labours on the first Sunday in May. 


The income of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, for 
the year 1846, amounted to £112,823, which has enabled 
the society to pay all its debts, and commence opera- 
tions in 1846 with a balance of upwards of £700 in 
hand. 


Mr. Kxinn's Successorn.— We have a pleasure in an- 
nouncing that our esteemed friend and brother the 
Reverend Thomas F. Abbott, of St. Ann’s, has received 
a unanimous invitation from the churches lately under 
the pastoral care of our deceased brother, the Rev. W. 
Knibb. The invitation has been accepted, and Mr. 
Abbott will enter upon his ministerial duties on the 
first sebbath in February.—Jamaica Baptist Herald. 


Mownt Zion CHarEL, BIRMAINoUAM.— Ihe differences 
that have for some time past existed between the trustees 
of this chapel and their pastor, Mr. Dawson, have at 
length been satisfactorily arranged. At a tea meeting 
held lately, in Cannon-street school-room, F. Room, 
Esq., in the chair, Mr. Morgan made the following 
statement: 


He (Mr. Morgan) was happy to report, that an amicable 
arrangement had been effected between the Rev. George 
Dawson and the committee [hear, hear] The parties to 
this agreement were, on the part of the congregation at 
Mount Zion, the Rev. G. Dawson, Messrs. Booth, Cook, 
and Tyndall; on the part of the committee of the Baptist 
denomina:ion, appointed to pay off the debt, and manage, 
the affairs of the chapel, Messrs. W. Middlemore, F. Roow 
J. C. Woodhill, and W. Morgan. These gentlemen met at 
Mount Zion Chapel, on the 9tn of the present month, and 
decided that Mr. Dawson should remain in possession of 
Mount Zion till the 24th of June, 1846; that all parties 
legally interested in the premises should be requested to 
concur in all necessary proceedings, for securing the object 
contemplated ; that the money which has been obtained to- 
wards the debt on the chapel, during Mr. Dawson’s ad- 
ministration, belongs to the Baptist body ; that the Baptists 
will pay the debt (amounting to about £90), which was due 
for current expenses when Mr. Dawson first came; aad that 
all receipts and expenses incurred since that period, be 
borne by Mr. Dawson's congregation. The names of the 
above-mentioned eight gentlemen are attached to this 
document, from which it appears that the Baptists will have 
the property on the 24th of June; and that the sum required 
for them to pay is the said £90, and the amount due to the 
mortgagee, £4,000 [cheers]. Towards this nearly £1,600 
had been obtained; and he (Mr. Morgan) felt sure that the 
meeting would be happy to know that the Rev. Thomas 
Swan was then engaged in the metropolis in this cause. 


TesTIMONIAL TC Mr. Wappincron, or Srockronr.— 
A short time since Mr. Waddington, Independent minis- 
ter, of Stockport, was presented by his people and 
friends in the town, with purse of fifty-five sovereigns, 
as a token of their personal regard and high estimation 
of his character and talents. A tea party, at which 
about 400 ladies and gentlemen were present, was held 
on the occasion; the meeting included friends beiong- 
ing to nearly all denominations of Evangelical Christians 
in the town and neighbourhood. 


CuesHunt Co.iitece.—Scnorarsuiprs.—At the last 
anniversary of this college several scholarships were 
founded or promised. Of these, three were offered for 
competition at the commencement of the present ses- 
sion. They are of the value of £30 a year, tenable for 
four years, and open to candidates for admission into 
the college, after they shall have passed through a three 
months’ probation, and to students in the college of 
not more than two years’ standing. All competitors 
must have matriculated at the University of London, 
or have graduated at an university in the United King- 
dom. The first examination for these scholarships was 
held after the Christmas recess, and three candidates 

resented themselves. The examination lasted four 

ays, and was conducted by the tutors, with the assis- 
tance of the following gentlemen as examiners :—in 
Greek, Professor Malden, M.A., of University college ; 
in theclogy, the Rev. Professor Hoppus, D.D., F.R.S., 
of University college; in general literature, the Rev. 
W. Smith, LL. D., of Highbury and Homerton colleges ; 
in mathematics and natural philosophy, the Rev. N. 
Jennings, M.A., principal of Hull college. Two 
scholarships were awarded, the one to Mr. Joseph 
Parker Spink, the other to Mr. John Barfield. 


The treasurer of the Missionary and Scripture 
Readers’ Society has recently received, among other 
donations, the sum of £700 from Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
in furtherance of the objects of the above-named society. 


Tue Rev. Georce Govup, of Dublin, has accepted 

€ unanimous invitation of the Baptist congregation 
assembling in South-street, to become their minister, in 
the stead of the Kev. Mr. Welch, and he will enter on 
his duties on the 29th of March, if the repairs of the 
chapel be then completed.— Western Times. 


AtBion Cuapet, Moorcate.—On Tuesday evening, 
‘arch 3, a meeting was held of the members and 
friends of Albion chapel, Moorgate. For three or four 


months previous, the congregation had been engaged in 
an effort to liquidate the remaining debt on the chapel, 
amounting to £1,420. It was reported to the meeting, 
that the effort had been completely successful; and 
that, entirely by the members and seat-holders, without 
the smallest foreign assistance, the required sum of 
£1,420 had been raised. 


Norwicn.—On Thursday last between 500 and 600 
members of the church and congregation usually assem- 
bling at the Baptist chapel, St. Mary’s, drank tea with 
their pastor, Mr. William Brock, in St. Andrew’s-hall. 
In the course of the evening Mr. Brock made a short 
address, sketching, in rapid outline, the various scenes 
through which the church and congregation had passed 
during the thirteen years he had been connected with 
them, and having called attention to the very cheering 
prospects of the Sabbath school at Heigham, it was unani- 
mously and heartily resolved at once to establish a day 
school there, and arrangements were made to secure 
that object. After refreshments had again been served, 
the evening was closed by singing and prayer, and the 
company dispersed a little before ten o'clock. 


Bristot.—A service, for the purpose of recognising 
Mr. G. B. Thomas (late of the Baptist college, in this 
city) as pastor of the Baptist church and congregation 
assembling at Fishponds, near Bristol, was held on 
Wednesday morning last, in the Wesleyan chapel, in 
that village, which was kindly lent for the occasion. 
Messrs. Glanville, of Kingswood ; Winter, Lucy, Giles, 
Haynes, Gotch, M.A., of Bristol; and T. Thomas, late 
of Hereford, were present, and took part in the service. 
The church and congregation are about to build a new 
chapel and schoolrooms at Fishponds, their present ac- 
commodations not being sufficient for their require- 
ments. 


Campen Town,.—Mr. J. C. Harrison has received a 
unanimous invitation from the church meeting in Park 
chapel, Camden Town, and intends entering on his 
duties on Lord’s-day, March 22. 


Finsnury Cuaret, Lox Dbox. — On Wednesday, March 
4th, there was held the annual tea meeting under the 
superintendence of the Liquidating Fund Society, when 
about 600 persons partook of the very excellent pro- 
vision, — Alexander Fletcher, D.D., in the chair. 
Several appropriate addresses were delivered—by Mr. 
A. Jones, of Chatham, on Christian Unity; by Mr. 
Woodman, Bow, on Christian Fellowship; by Mr. 
Robert Philip, Maberly chapel, on Christian Zeal; and 
by Dr. Hewlett, on Christian Liberality. It was a 
delightful season of Christian gladness. 


Dvurrretp-roap Cuaret, Derny.—The — of 
the above chapel, for the use of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, took place on Lord's-day, March 8th, 1846. The 
services were conducted in the morning by J. G. Pike, 
minister of St. Mary's gate chapel; in the afternoon 
by W. F. Poile; and in the evening by J. Gawthorne, 
minister of Victoria-street chapel. There was a very 
interesting tea-meeting on the following evening. The 
attendance on the services was good, and £20 were 
contributed to the funds of the place. 


Great Haywoop, Starrorpsurre.—On Tuesday, 
Feb. 17, a new Congregational chapel was opened in 
the above place, when two sermons were preached by 
Mr. D. E. Ford, of Manchester. The collections 
amounted to upwards of £20. After the morning ser- 
vice, between thirty and forty friends dined together, 
and several of them referred to the occasion as a very 
interesting one. On the following Sunday, Feb. And. 
two sermons were preached in the same place by Mr. 
T. R. Barker, Theological Tutor, Spring-hill College, 
Birmingham. 


Ruoerey, Starrorpsuire.—On Wednesday, Feb. 18, 
a public service was held in Elmore-lane * for 
the recognition of the settlement of Mr. E. F. Hughes 
in the pastoral charge over the 44 church and 
congregation at Rugeley. Mr. W. F. Buck, of Burton- 
upon-Trent, conducted the introductory devotions. 
Mr. J. Hill, of Stafford, explained the principles and 
constitution of Congregational churches. Mr. J. Cooke, 
of Uttoxeter, offered up the designatory prayer. Mr. 
D. E. Ford, of Manchester, addressed the pastor. In 
the evening Mr. M. Butler, of Stone, preached to the 
church and congregation. 


More Post-orrice Esrronace.—On Tuesday last a 
most respectable foreigner, residing in London, and 
engaged in extensive mercantile pursuits, received a 
letter from a city in the Prussian dominions, near to 
the scene of the Polish struggle; the letter so received 
had been first opened, and subjected to the authorities 
in the London Post-office!! What the extent of the 

ctice may now be, I know not; but from the above 
act I cannot but infer that the creatures are at their 
dirty work again.” I am happy to add that the letter 
was—as might be expected bY ali who know the writer, 
or his London friend—free from the slightest taint of 
politics. — London Correspondent of the Ilants Independent, 


Srvovutar Marriace.—It has been arranged that a 
very singular marriage will shortly take place at 
Sheildaig. The bridegroom, whose cognomen is “ Rory 
Dubh Beg.“ or Little Black Rory,“ is sixty years of 
age, four feet two inches high, and in apppearance a 
fac simile of Punch. Rory exults in the fact that he 
never wrought “‘ a hand's turn“ in his life, and declares 
that he would not dig a creel of potatoes for the estate 
of Applecross. He levies “ black mail, in the shape 
of potatoes and herrings, amongst the fishers, who are 
impressed with an idea that he has “ pooar Leyont this 
warld.“ He has no residence, but burrows amongst 
caves and rocks, where he is often heard by belated 
fishwives, holding communion, as they imagine, with 
strange and mysterious beings. Rory, however, has 
resolved to enter upon the matrimonial state.. The 
object of his choice is a creature of weak intellect, who 
wanders about Torridon, where it is believed she was 
first inspired with the tender passion. Surely such 
creatures should be restrained from marriage. The 
bridegroom is employed in theging, or begging, for his 
nuptials; and judging from the weight he carries, he 
appears to be very successful.—Jnverness Courier. 


WELSH SKETCHES, - 
No. V. 


EDUCATION IN WALES. 

We remarked, in our first sketch, that “there is no part 
of the United Kingdom about which so little is known to 
the religious public in England, as Wales, thoagh its eccle- 
siastical and religious position is of the most interesting 
character.“ In reading an account of the debate in the 
House of Commons last week, on the state of education in 
Wales, we perceived that members of Parliament, who 
seem anxious to benefit the Principality, stand in need of a 
good deal of instruction as it regards the ecclesiastical po- 
sition of our country. Our Welsh blood boiled with the 
most patriotic and most national indignation when we read 
that an honourable gentleman had stated, that “ few of the 
Welsh people were able to read in their own language.” 
We hardly knew what to think of him; but at length we 
concluded that it would be more charitable to suppose that 
the honourable member must be a fairy, than to charge 
him with wilful and glaring ignorance. In olden times 
fairies were common in Wales, but they have long since 
disappeared. In their times, no doubt, what the honourable 
member stated might be very true, but now the times are 
changed. But since he has declared that such is the state 
of things in Wales, and that, too, in the presence of the 
collective wisdom of England, we can hit upon no other 
solution than to suppose him to be one of the long-lost 
fairies of “‘ auld lang syne, who by some means has found 
his way to this upper world. Should he be tempted to ap- 
pear in the Principality, he will be regarded as a curiosity. 

We are not concerned at present to refute other state- 
ments made upon the aforesaid occasion. We are glad that 
our country attracts notice. From this we may gain some- 
thing; certainly we have nothing to lose. It is singular 
that the most peaceable and orderly portion of the commu- 
nity is so much neglected by the legislature. Had it not 
been for religion, we should have been miserable indeed ; 
but, thanks to nonconformity, we can read “in our own 
tongue, wherein we were born, the wonderful works of 
God;“ and hence there is among us that state of feeling 


which approximates very nearly to peace on earth, good 
will towards men. 


Taking Wales as a whole, we venture to say, that as far 
as reading is concerned, few, if indeed any, countries on 
the face of the earth can compete with us. We have visited 
scores of Sabbath-schools in the Principality, and have not 
been able to find in them asingle adult not able to read. 
Indeed, in general, with the exception of a very few juvenile 
classes, the schools are divided into Testament an le 
classes. We are well aware that the state of things on the 
borders of England is not so favourable; and this likewise 
is the case in the mining districts. But even there we are 
not so bad as the honourable member would have the 
Britisn Commons to believe. In a Sabbath-school in a 
mining district, which we inspected a few weeks ago, there 
were 48 classes. Out of these 15 were juvenile clasees, and 
from the remaining 33 classes there were only 4 unable to 
read ; leaving 29 classes who read either the Oid or the New 
Testament. And we are of opinion that a similar inspec- 
tion of the state of our Sabbath schools would abundantly 
prove the incorrectness of the statement to which we have 
referred. Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, in his report on the 
state of education in the mining districts of South Wales, 
remarks :—*‘ The Sunday-schools of Dissenting congrega- 
tions are frequented by large numbers of adults as well as 
children. Unquestionably these schools have done inestim- 
able service in communicating widely among the rising 
generation the elements of religious knowledge.” And if 
another proof was needed, it may be found in the fact that 
the united circulation of the Welsh periodicals amounts to 
about 27,000 copies monthly. Surely this is no evidence 
that the adults are also immersed in similar ignorance, 
few being able to read, even in their own tongue.” The 
translation of Matthew Henry's “ Exposition into Welsh, 
Dr. Adam Clarke's, a considerable portion of Dr. Gill's, 
besides several Commentaries on the New Testament, and 
parts of the Old, by Welsh authors, prove to a demon- 
stration that our country is not backward in the march of 
religiods knowledge. Albert Barnes’ Notes on the New 
Testament are now being translated, and upwards of 2,500 
copies are circulated in five of the South Wales counties. 
And yet the fairy would have us to believe that the Welsh 
people are illiterate ! 


But we are no apologists for Welsh ignorance, whilst we 
are very loath to take more than our due share of blame. Our 
defence has been earnest—our confession shall be ample, 
The Welsh people are deficient in scientific knowledge, and 
we fear they must remain so to a great extent until the 
En lish language becomes generally understood. Writing 
and arithmetic are much neglected, partly on account of the 
short time for which children are sent to schools; and 
partly, as it regards the latter, on account of its being 
always explained to the children in English. The instruc- 
tion given in the majority, if not all, of our day-schools, is 
in English—at least, in something that is so called. We 
can well remember the time when we suffered the misfortane 
of being degraded in the class, because we chanced to pro- 
nounce the word dowbt correctly. It was in vain that we 
inveighed against the injustice of our sentence. We ex 
hausted all our wisdom in attempting to convince our 
teacher that h before t in the sum Syllable is silent. Our 
solemn protest was disregarded, and the whole class laughed 
outright at our ignorance. It would, therefore, be un- 
reasonable to expect the Welsh people to be proficients in 
the English language. Their teachers themselves, as the 
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above anecdote shows, are not far a-head of their pupils. 
And when the blind undertakes to lead the blind, the fate of 
both may be easily predicted. Schoolmasters are so badly 
remunerated as to render starvation almost certain; and the 
office is, therefore, resorted to only as a help to some other 
employment, or in case of inability to follow any other 
trade; or perhaps, more strictly speaking, for the conside- 
ration which influenced the unjust ste ward“ I cannot dig; 
to beg I am ashamed.” The above-mentioned report of Mr. 
Seymour Tremenheere furnishes a convincing illustration 
of the truth of our remarks :—*‘ Of forty-seven day-schools, 
five are under the care of females; sixteen under masters 
who have been unsuccessful in trade; eleven under miners 
or labouring men, who have lost their health, or met with 
accidents in the works, and who have subsequently got a 
little learning’ to enable them to keep a school; ten re- 
ceived some instruction with the view to adopt the profession 
of teaching; four were ministers of Dissenting places of 
worship; and one was the clerk of the parish church.” 
( Vide ** Minutes of t! Committee of Council on Education 
for 1839—40."") In a paper on the “Statistics of Merthyr 
Tydvil,” by G. S. Kenrick, Esq., read at the last annual 
meeting of the British Association, it is stated, there are 
no proper infant schools; no good juvenile schools, two 
only middling ; most of the teachers being illiterate, two of 
them not able to write. We fear that these pictures are 
not overdrawn; and if this be the general state of educa- 
tion, it is high time that something should be done to wipe 
away the reproach. The subject, in its vast importance, 
bas not been presented with becoming earnestness before 
the public. Fire must be cast upon earth until the whole 
Principality shall kindle with the sacred flame. The mass 
of the people must be enlightened. They consider them- 
selves as born to toil, and conclude that education would 
incapacitate them for their hereditary drudgery. And 
though the schoolmaster’s bill in Wales (especially in the 
agricultural districts) is fright/ully reasonable, parents 
consider themselves unable to pay three shillings per quar- 
ter and the entrance fee of sixpence. They are likewise 
anxious to get what they can from the labour of their 
children. And when they are sent to school at all, it is but 
for a very short period ; and in the absence of all early cul- 
tivation, it is not surprising that the working classes are 
generally unable to write, and without taste for general 
literature. Wedeem it an important day in our own his- 
tory when a fond mother determined to gratify us with a 
monthly periodical. It formed our character and settled 
our destiny. Yet before this victory was won we had to 
struggle for three long years, and those years were from 
six to nine. The whole neighbourhood predicted that the 
event would be our destruction. We were laughed at by 
playmates, and threatened with vengeance by relatives. 
To attempt to enumerate all the heart-rending sighs and 
the burning tears which the contest cost us, would exhaust 
every particle uf our patience; yet in our own, we read the 
history of many Welsh children. 

The poor stand in need of cheap education. For this, as 
yet, no provision has been made on a large scale. This is 
of the greatest importance, especially in the agricultural 
districts, as the inducements to acquire knowledge there 
are not so powerful as those of towns and the mining dis- 
tricts. In consequence of this it is grievously neglected. 
In an Essay on the Character of the Welsh as a Nation,“ 
the author states that in audit of parish accounts, held a 
few years ago, not more than two, from upwards of fifty, 
were correct enough to pass the examination. This instance 
strongly points to the necessity of doing something ener- 
getically and unitedly for the intellectual advancement of 
our beloved country. The National Schools have done a 
little, but the instruction imparted in them is scanty and 
superficial. Grammar, history, and geography are com- 
pelled to make room for the Collect for the day and the 
Church Catechism. We, too, are Dissenters; and ic is not 
long since we have read of two fatherless children having 
been expelled from one of these Church schools for the 
crime of attending a Dissenting Sabbath-school on one Sun- 
day afternoon. Of this and similar examples of clerical 
bigotry we shall have to speak in our forthcoming sketches. 

Yet there is hope for Wales. The South Wales Dis- 
senters have formed an educational union, but as yet they 
have not done much besides establishing a normal school at 
Brecon, where several young men are now training. We 
are afraid that the Church party will not fall in with the 
movement; and as the committee is pledged not to touch 
Government money, some difficulty wil be experienced in 
providing suitable school-rooms. The success of the schools 
depends in a great measure upon this. 

In North Wales, the British and Foreign School Society 
have appointed three agents; and a considerable number of 
schools have been opened. One of the agents, the Rev. J. 

Phillips, in the year 1844-45, organised sixty-nine commit- 
tees, and sent thirty-three young men to the Borough-road 
School. These facts are pleasing indications that the winter 
is passing away, and give us good grounds to hope that the 
sun of our fame has not set to rise no more, and that 
% Ichabod shall not be written on the tall cliffs of our 
much-loved Cambria. 


—— — —— 


“Too BAD! — The Shropshire Conservative of Satur- 
day last has a representation of a stout 
gallows, from which depend, not the persons, out the 
names of the four members of Parliament connected 
with the county Salop, who, having but a short time 

been advocates of the protective system, have now 
wheeled round and voted contrary to the interests of 
British industry. At the foot of the black and awful 
paraphernalia are these words, —“ Thus we gibbet 


traitors !’” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROPOSED CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


The following questions are reepectfully addressed to all 
whom they may concern, with a view to the promotion of 
just conclusions on this important subject. 


Wrath, bitterness, evil speaking, and all uncharitableness, 
are undoubtedly opposed to the mind of Christ. It is un- 
doubtedly right, that Christians, though of different deno- 
minations, should love one another, and treat each other 
with respect. What objection, then, can there be to an 
association for the very purpose of promoting and manifest- 
ing, among Christians of every name, mutual love, kindly 
bearing, candour and esteem ? 

If the proposed Alliance has this in view, as, at least, one 
of its objects, is it a sufficient objection to say there is no 
bitterness except on the state-church question, and that, 
therefore, that question should be first settled, since, but 
for it, no such alliance would have been thought of? 

Or to say, as on behalf of the Voluntaries, that the Alli- 
ance will tend to abate opposition to state-churchism ? 

Or to say, that it will, upon the whole, either strengthen 
or weaken the state-church party, and therefore cannot be 
one that both Churchmen and Dissenters may consistently 
adopt? 

Or to say that it maybe unable to take measures in particu- 
lar, as the defence of the persecuted, or the diffusion of 
truth, or resistance of error, without compromising either 
the state-church principle, or the voluntary principle, and 
so involving dishonesty ? 

Or to say it may become a confederacy for other ends than 
those contemplated, and ends injurious to Christian truth 
and liberty? 

Is there any obvious reason why opponents on the state- 
church question should not harmoniously and usefully co- 
operate in an Evangelical Alliance, as they do in the Tract 
Society? 

As we know, notwithstanding any theoretical misgivings 
that might arise were the Tract Society now to be formed, 
that it is a good institution, why may not the proposed 
Evangelical Alliance be likewise a good association, not- 
withstanding analagous misgivings ? 

Is it a sufficient reason why the Alliance cannot work 
well, although the Tract Society, composed of Churchmen 
and Dissenters does work well, that the Tract Soviety has only 
to publish what all the parties agree to be truth, while the 
Alliance is, in addition to this, to »romote union amongst 
those composing it; and must, therefore, in practice, discour- 
age controversy by its members on the state-church ques- 
tion, or be fretted by it, notwithstanding the nominal lati- 
tude to be afforded by its constitution ? . 

Is it a sufficient o jection to the Alliance that, if the 
prelates and clergy were to propose themselves as members 
of it, some of them must be rejected according to the sug- 
gested plan of admission, as not truly Christian or right- 
spirited men? 

Or an objection of greater force as applied to the Alliance 
than if applied to the Tract Society that, if the prelates an“ 
clergy generally were to join the Alliance, such co-operators 
would neutralise its usefulness, and the union, as for the 
defence and propagation of truth or suppression of error, be 
too absurd for contemplation ? , 

Supposing these questions to be disposed of, is it neces- 
sary, or wise, or consistent with the alleged object—the 


union 80 narrow as to exclude any whom the promoters 
believe Christ has received? If, for instance, the promoters 
ofthe Alliance believe that any one sincerely trusting in 
Christ as the Saviour, and walking in his moral relations 
blameless, is a Christian, should they exclude such an one, 
because he may not so interpret the scriptures as to infer the 
duty of observing baptism and the Lord’s-supper? In fine, 


sentative of the universal church, comprehending all out 
of all s cts who are members of Christ, ought the bond of 
union to contradict the thing signified ? 

These inquiries are put in good faith by a lover of all good 
men and for the sake of many; and the writer earnestly 
hopes, that objectors and friends will consider them, and that 
some of both, as the case may require, will furnish replies. 

The gieat meeting to form the Alliance, if resolved upon, 
is announced for the 19th August. What isto be the mode 
of admission? If by tickets, what is necessary to qualify 
for a ticket? 


March 7, 1846. LIBRATOR. 


— — — 


JuventLe Driixaurxrs.— At the Middlesex Sessions, 
last week, Mr. Serjeant Adams adverted to the neces- 
sity of doing something for juvenile offenders. William 
Martin, a boy of twelve, and unusually small for his 
years, having pleade I guilty to an indictment charging 
him with having stolen 45d., Mr. Adams submitted the 
case to the jury: 

What can be done with this child? He is, you see, only 
twelve years old; he has lost his father seven years; and 
his mother, who is a washerwoman, is coustantly in a state 
of drunkenness, and a fortnight since turned him out into 
the streets. Thus, you see, his only natural protector not 
simply deserts him, but throws him upon the wide wor 
helpless and deserted. What can we do with him? What 
choice have we? If we send him to prison for six months 
in our Westminster prison, he will, it is very true, receive 
an excellent education while he is there; but then what is 


manifest union of all true Christians—to adopt any basis of | 


if the Evangelical Alliance is to be, not a4 church, but repre- 


ALNWICK.—Henry Vincent, Esa.—The friends of 
the temperance cause, and of civil and religious 
liberty in this town, have, during the past week, had the 
highest satisfaction in listening to a course of lectures 
by the above distinguished and eloquent advocate of 
liberal and enlightened rinciples. r. Vincent com- 
menced his labours in Alnwick, by giving an address 
on Saturday evening, the 7th inst., in the Town-hall, on 
free-trade, showing the advantages likely to result in 
the social comforts and improvement of the people by 
carrying out the principles of unrestricted commerce. 
This being the market day, we observed many farmers 
present ; and we doubt not, the wholesome principles 
laid down by the eloquent speaker would reach the in. 
tellects of that class, and disabuse their minds of the 
false notions many of them have imbibed in this im. 
portant question. One thing is certain: the lucid argu. 
ments of Mr. Vincent were well calculated to upset the 
twaddle to which some of them have been recent] 
doomed to listen at their meetings for the Protection 
of Native Industry.“ On Monday the 9th inst. and 
the three following evenings, Mr. Vincent delivered g 
series of lectures on the Temperance cause, the two first 
in the Secession meeting-house, and the two last in the 
Independent chapel. At the first meeting the chair 
was occupied by Mr. James Stott, a respectable and in- 
telligent working man; the second by the Reverend 
James Duncan, Secession Minister, at Wark worth; the 
third by Mr. Grundy, Methodist New Connexion minis- 
ter; and the fourth by Thomas Duncan, Esq. Mr. 
Vincent, with his usual and overpowering eloquence, 
argued this question in all its bearings, showing its im- 
ortance and applicability for elevating the population 
in the scale of physical, social, moral, and intellectual 
improvement, and urged its claims upon the sympathies 
of the Christian, the philanthropist, and the patriot. At 
the request of some of the friends of complete suffrage, 
and the Anti-state-church Association, Mr. Vincent, 
before his departure from Alnwick, gave another ad- 
dress on Fri ay evening, in the Town-hall, on the sub- 
ject of civil and religious liberty, to an overflowing 
audience. The chair was occupied by George Richards, 
Independent minister. This address was marked by 
the most cogent reasoning, by the most powerful appeals 
to the common sense and consciences of the auditory ; 
and the same splendid strains of eloquence ran through 
the whole, which characterised those which had pre- 
ceded it. From a Correspondent. 


Cuurt or Common Councit.—On Thursday a court 
was held for the despatch of public business. The 
paper of business presented a long list, but the subject 

| of greatest interest was a promised motion for the con- 
sideration of the propriety of providing better abodes 
_ for the working classes. The galleries were crowded 
with a most respectable audit.ry. ‘lhe court was occu- 
| pied for a length of time in discussing the merits of a 
| petition from the rector, churchwardens, and parish- 
ioners of St. James, Duke’s-place, for aid in the pur- 
chase of an organ. The petition was rejected by 64 to 
42. Dr. Lynch then read and presented a petition to 
the court from the Metropolitan Working Classes’ 
Association fur improving the public health, setting 
forth, that the Corporation have set an example of ap- 
plying a sum of no less than £20,000 per annum to the 
improvement of the City as a part of the metropolis, 
and praying that a portion may be set apart for the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the working classes. Dr. 
Lynch supported the petition in a speech, the following 
extract from which may enable us to form some estimate 
of the horrors by which we are surrounded: 

Fifty thousand die annually of diseases which might be 
prevented by proper precautions. Typhus, as Mr. Chad- 
wick justly observes, carries off every year more than fell at 
the battle of Waterloo. It appears from indisputable cal- 
culation, that the class of artisans, instead of attaining the 
average of forty-one ‘years, are cut off at nineteen; thus 
losing fifteen years of existence, and including in that the 
loss of fifteen years of productive labour to society. As to 
the state of the more crowded parts of London, Dr. Lynch 
made some startling statements; specifying the ward of 
Farringdon Without, Field-lane, Plum-tree-court, the Old 
Bailey, the Black Bear-alley, and several other places, as 
being literally hotbeds of disease. As regards the miserable 
inhabitants, their state of health might be judged of by the 
fact that medical men were afraid of applying a blister to a 
patient lest it should run into a mortificaticn. 

After a few members of the council had spoken, the 
petition was agreed to by a unanimous majority, no 
more than three hands being held up against it. 


Tun Law or Entart.—A meeting of the proprietors 
of entailed estates in Scotland was held in the Hope- 
toun rooms, Edinburgh, on Thursday, for the purpose 
of considering the great national evils connected with 

the law of entail, and the propriety of an immediate 
application to the Legislature thereupon.“ We under- 
stand that a unanimous resolution was entered into, 
remitting to a committee, of which the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Breadalbane was to be chairman, and Sir 
David Baird, Bart., the convener, to consider as to the 

best mode of seeking a legislative remedy for the evils 


— — 


to become of him at the expiration of that time? If we of the entail law, and to call other and more extended 
flog and let him go, what is to be done with himthen? I meetings as they might deem proper. The meeting, 
cannot help saying that, in my opinion, a criminal tribunal | which was pretty numerously attended, lasted for about 


is not the 4 place to which these children ought to be 
brought. hen this child has becn six months in prison, 

he will come out still friendless and deserted, without a 
home, or any place to run to either for shelter, or for food, 

or for protection. It really is heartbreaking to see such | 
cases. As he is at present situated, there appears to be no | 
other prospect for him but to become a confirmed thief. | 


The benevolent serjeant hoped to see the day when such | 
poor children shall receive the benefits of two, three, | 
and four years’ education, afterwards to be sent out to | 
one of the colonies without the s ain of a prison upon 
them. Not long since he received a newspaper from | 
New Zealand, in which violent language was used | 
against the Government for sending out boys who had 
been in prison: to obviate this, he hoped some public | 
establishment would be called into existence, where 
the same end could be attained without the damaging 
publicity. 

Orders were issued on Thursday morning for the 
delivery of maize, buckwheat, and rice, at the nominal 
duty of 1s, per quarter, the parties to give bond to pay 
the old duty, provided the Parliament finally reject the 


: 


Ministerial project. 


two hours; and only one feeling was expressed as to 
the great national evil inflicted by the law in question, 
and subscriptions were entered into for carrying for- 
ward the movement, and defraying the necessary ex- 
penses.— Scotsman. 

Apoption or Eteven Hours or Facrory Lapour.— 
The Messrs. Marshall of this town—ever foremost in 
acts of benevolence and patriotism—have set an ex- 
cellent example, which we hope will be generally 
followed in Yorkshire. We believe there are no mills 
in the world better managed than those of Messrs. 
Marshall, or where u more assiduous attention is paid 
to the health, comfort, and mental and mural improve- 
ment of the workpeople. For some years those gentle- 
men have run their mills sixty-six hours a week, when 
the law would have allowed them to run sixty-nine 
hours. They now announce their intention to reduce the 
hours to sixty-four a week, that is, eleven hours a day 
and nine hours on Saturday. If an arrangement like 
the above could be made in all mills, it would in our 
judgment be much safer and better in practice, as well 
as more correct in principle, than the Ten Hours Bill. 
—Leeds Mercury. 
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THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Bickuam Escort, in the absence 
of Mr. Watson, moved the second reading of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. The Government had introduced 
a bill with similar objects into the Heuse of Lords— 
more comprehensive, indeed, than the one he was now 
in charge of; but as it was deficient in some things 
which the present bill supplied, the two ought to be 
considered in conjunction. Mr. Escott enumerated the 
more vexatious disabilities to which Roman Catholics 
are still exposed. Roman Catholic schoolmasters must 
have a license to teach from the archbishop of the pro- 
vince or the bishop of t!.e diocese, the archbis|.op and 
bishop being Protestants; and for neglect they were 
liable to be prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts. No 
Catholic could act as proctor in these courts without 
taking the oath. A class of Roman Catholics usually 
denominated ** Christian Brothers are subject to pe- 
culiar hardship. There are some thousands of them in 
he United Kingdom, and they are at this moment dis- 


pensing education to hundreds of thousands of people | 


who would otherwise receive none. By the law, how- 
ever, those men are outlaws, subject to banishment; 
and, if they return, transportation for life awaits them. 
No Roman Catholic is allowed to bequeath a shilling to 
English colleges and universities abroad. Io prove that 
the grievances have a practical effect, Mr. Escott 
mentioned several instances where Roman Catholics de- 
clined to take the oath required as a qualification for 
the discharge of public duties. 

Sir Ropext INot's reminded the House, that the 
continuance of the enactments complained of were 
deemed by Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, essential to the 
success of the Emancipation Act: when Mr. Escott 
removed the ‘“‘rubbish"’ from the statute-book of which 
he spoke, Sir Robert hoped he would remove the act of 
1829 with the rest. Ile was willing to admit that un- 
repealed laws existed, which, if acted upon, would 
cause inconvenience, and more than inconvenience; 
but could Mr. Escott supply him with an instance of 
such enactments being enforced within the last century 
and a half? He contended, that the bill before the 
House repealed the Act of Supremacy, and many other 
enactments besides, such as the law which expelled the 
Jesuits, and that which prohibited Roman Catholic 
processions. As no practical grievance existed, and as 
the passing of the bill would deprive the Protestants of 
England of the poor consolation of thinking that there 
was something still leit to prevent the extension of the 
Church of Rome in this country, he should move that 
the bill be read a second time tl.at day six months. 

Mr. Fincu, Mr. Coteunoun, Mr. NEWDEOATR, and 
some others, opposed the bill. 

Mr, CoLtqunoun objected to the repeal of the Act of 
Supremacy; and adverted to the authority which the 
Church of Rome exercised over the public acts of her 
votaries, as an element dangerous to civil liberty. 

Sir James Granam, Lord Monrzrn, Mr. O'Conne tt, 
Lord Jonx Manners, Lord Jonx Russevt, Mr. Moncx- 
rox Mitnes, and others, expressed their approval of 
the principle of the bill. 

Sir James Granam was favourable to the principle of 
the bill because it was conceived in the spirit of tolera- 
tion. Sir Robert Inglis had called the act of 1829 an 
unhappy act: so far was he from agreeing in this opin- 
ion, that he regarded it as one of the brightest pages in 
the statute book, and was proud to have borne a humble 
part in its consummation. The bill now proposed was 
in accordance with the spirit of that act ; and he wished 
the House to affirm its principle, although he was not 
prepared to pledge himself to assent to all its provisions. 
As to the Act of Supremacy, he was not prepared to 
vote for ite repeal, nor was its repeal proposed by the bill ; 
but he had no objection to a modification of that act. 

Lord Moxretu mentioned, as reasons for supporting 
the bill, that the retention of the existing enactments 
made a connivance at falsehood necessary; and that 
there was no security that the penalties might not any 
day be enforced for a malicious purpose. 

Let us not have toleration by parts. I am not, myself, 
inclined to view with any particular favour either the prin- 
ciples or the doctrines of the Jesuits; but still, I would, if 
I attempted to conquer them, meet them with weapons 
wielded by such men as Pascal, and even Michelet, rather 
than with penal enactments and legalised oppression. And 
when Roman Catholic governments or other governments 
banish the Jesuits from beyond their territories, kt them 
find on our shores as ready a reception as is given to them 
in the United States—as any Polish or Italian refugee 
meets with here. I desire our soil to be as safe and invio- 
late an asylum for the proscribed in religion as for the pro- 
scribed in politics. 

Mr. O' Coxx EIL illustrated the practical operation of 
the existing enactments, and defended the Jesuits. He 
would defy any man to put his hand upon a single fact 
derogatory to the Jesuits which he would not be able to 
refute. They lived a life of ascetic virtue, and had 
been eminently successful in promoting the interests of 
science and literature. As to the writings of Michelet, 
& more atrocious attack upon innocent men had never 
been made. That person felt he had no foundation 
in fact for his calumnies, and had therefore constructed 
& romance. 

Lord Joux Manners did not participate in the fears 
which had been expressed of the Jesuits and other 
religious bodies, by some of those members who had 
spoken. He knew that in England some hundreds of 
— ago the Templars were looked upon in the same 

ight as the Jesuits are now; there was no monstrosity 
too horrible to be attributed to them. Such, however, 
was not the universal feeling among liberal and literary 
men. In the history of every branch of science and 
literature distinguished Jesuits are met with; the 
practice and theory of education are deeply indebted to 
their experiments; among the earliest and most ably 

lanned missions to the heathen were those of the 

esuits, Michelet must be classed among the romance- 
writers. Lord John remarked, that when allusion was 
made to the great feats of our army and navy in 
China, it should not be forgotten that the Jesuits were 
the first to open that great empire to the Christian re- 
ligion. Instead of putting down monastic institutions 


by law, he thought that they should rather take an 
example from them, and, rather than persecute the 
Christian Brothers at Birmingham, or the Trappists at 
Mount Mellerie, they should imitate their example. 

Lord Joux Russevt remarked, that many years ago 
Mr. Canning stated in that House that he had taken 
the opinion of the law-officers of the Crown on the 
subject, and found that he could not answer a letter 
from the Pope without incurring certain penalties 
imposed by statute. He had not read the bill before 
the House, and he did not know whether it repealed 
those penalties or not: but it appeared to him that all 
such penalties should be repealed ; and if the bill were 
not so framed as to remove them, he should suggest 
the propriety of inserting a clause in committee for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Escorr promised to attend to this point. 

The House divided—For the second reading, 66 ; 
against it, 23: majority, 43. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND—FEVER HOSPITALS. 


On Friday night, previous to the House of Commons 
going into committee on the new tariff, 

Sir James Guanam asked the indulgence of the House 
to allow him to introduce a bill to make temporary pro- 
vision forthe treatment of destitute persons afflicted 
with fever in Ireland. The urgency of this step had 
arisen from a communication received on Wednesday 
morning from the Lord-Lieutenant, stating that in 
almost every county, fever, in many instances to a for- 
midable extent, had appeared, and apprehensions of 
approaching fever had become general. To meet this 
evil, it was proposed to establish a board of Health in 
Dublin, with power to the Lord. Lieutenant, on the 
representation of this Board, to appoint in each Union 
a medical officer to watch over the public health. Power 
would also be given to call on Boards of Guardians 
either to build or hire temporary hospitals for the sick, 
the expense to be borne by the poor-rates. The bill to 
remain in force till September 1847. 

Mr. WakLEyY recommended an immediate supply of 
food, as the best means of warding off the evil. 

Mr. Co_qunown referred to the experience of 1823 in 
the county of Galway, as confirming Mr. Wakley's 
views. 

Mr. Osnornne thought that much good would arise 
were the Government to advance loans of money to 
railway companies to enable them to commence oper- 
ations. 

Lord G. Bentixcx recommended that Irish oats, 
Irish meat of every description, should be purchased by 
Government and supplied to the people, without wait- 
ing to obtain maize from the United States. 

Mr. O' Cox x RL thought the Government had acted 
more wisely in buying maize. He recommended loans 
of money to assist railway companies, as a means of 
supplying employment and wages. The — — 
proposed to give the suffering people physic for nothing ; 
but to give them food would be better. 

Sir James Granam recapitulated the measures already 
adopted to provide — and mentioned that 
others were in preparation. With regard to public 
works, Parliament had already, in the course of the pre- 
sent session, advanced loans to the extent of more than 
£300,000, or nearly £400,000, for the purpose of in- 
creasing employment in Ireland. 

Mr. Witt1im Saitn O'Baisn—* How do you make 
that out? 

Sir James Grauam gave the particulars ; specifying 
the acts under which the money was to be advanced. 

Mr. W. S. O' Buren said, that so far as his informa- 
tion extended, not one single guinea had been yet ex- 
pended from any of the sources specified; and it was 
his conscientious opinion, that at this very moment 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen were famish- 
ing. Under such circumstances, did it not become the 
House to consider of the way in which they could deal 
with the crisis? He would tell them frankly—and it 
was a feeling participated in by the majority of Irish- 
men—that he was not disposed to appeal to their — 
rosity. There was no generosity in che matter. They 
had taken, and they had tied, che purse-strings of the 
Irish purse [Oh, oh 2 Irishmen had been taunted 
and belied by the English press [“ Oh, oh!“ ]. And 
now, even in that House, he saw something of the same 
character [Oh, oh!“ J. Mr. O'Brien, in an excited 
manner, proceeded to suggest the imposition of a tax 
on absentee landlords, a law to give compensation to 
tenants, &c. At last he apologised for the tone in 
which he had addressed the House. es 

Mr. O’Brien’s charges met with instant repudiation. 

Sir Ronext Peer referred to the unanimity with 


which measures calculated to afford relief to Ireland 


had been passed; and he thought it rather hard that 
Mr. O'Brien should come down, two months or six 
weeks after the discussions, only to say that he scorns 
to profit by English justice. 2 

Mr. Joux O'CoxxELL put in a word for his friend and 
fellow-Repealer. He had not seen any evidence of the 
expenditure of the money; but he was able to bear tes- 
timony to the good feeling in England towards Ireland. 


The Earl of Mancn, Mr. Suaw, Lord C. Hamitton, 
Mr. WituiraM Mixes, and others, disclaimed the impu- 
tation of Parliament having dealt with Irish distress as 
a question of generosity. i 

* to delay in the — operation of the bills 
passed lor providing employment, Sir James GRAHAM 
stated, that the bills had only received the Royal assent 
within the last eight days. 

Ultimately, the Fever Bill was brought in. 

The subject was again briefly discussed on Monday. 

Mr. S. O'Brien. Mr. Wakley, Mr. O Connell, Sir J. 
Graham, Sir R. Peel, Lord — Bentinck, and Capt. 
Jones were the principal speakers. 

Mr. 1 insisted, that food, not physic, 
should be immediately distributed among the people of 
Ireland: that the irish Poor Law ought to be amended 
forthwith ; and that the boards of Guardians in Ireland 
ought to be compelled to administer relief, at once, to 
the destitute poor of Ireland. 

Mr. P. Scxore said, that when the House went into 
committee on the bill, he should move, either as an 
amendment, or an additional clause to the bill, “ That, 
in order to avert the impending famine from the people 
of Ireland, it is expedient to enlarge the provisions of | 


the Irish Poor-law, so as not merely to secure medical 
relief to the poor in the sick hospitals, but, likewise, by 
timely supplies of food, to prevent their being .educed 
to that state of starvation.“ 

Sir James Granam said, he might state, in reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. member for Finsbury 
with respect to the supply of food, that, in cases of 
urgent necessity, very ample arrangements had been 
made by the Government to meet that necessity; and 
when the proper time arrived, they should ask for the 
sanction of Parliament to render quite accurate the 
steps which had been taken by Government, availing 
themselves of their responsibility to make such a pro- 
vision. 

Sir R. Peet endeavoured to impress upon the House 
the absolute necessity of proceeding, without delay, to 
sanction with their approbation the resolutions respect- 
ing the tariff, which had been already affirmed in com- 
mittee, inasmuch as those resolutions would afford the 
Treasury an opportunity of issuing orders, which would 
have a most favourable effect on the trade and com- 
merce of Ireland, and on the means of giving employ- 
ment to the poor of that country. 

Ihe conversation then dropped. 

A“ a subsequent part of the evening the bill was 
read a second time—to be committed on Wednesday, 


THE NEW TARIFF. 


On Friday night the report on the Corn and Customs 
Importation resolutions was brought up; but as the 
articles of silk, brandy, timber, and paper-hangings were 
not overtaken before the House rose, Lord George 
Bentinck was not called upon to enter the lists as the 
opponent of the proposed reductions. 

Ir. Spooner, however, threw himself into the breach 
to resist the whole measure, and next to uphold certain 
exemptions; but the demonstration was harmless, Mr. 
Spooner contenting himself with speeches, and shrink. 
ing from divisions. 

n the first instance, Mr. Spooner moved, as an 
amendment, that the resolutions be read a second time 
that day six months, asserting that the changes were 
calculated to produce injury, and assigning the evils of 
the present system to the Currency bill of 1819. Sir 
Geornce Cierk reminded the House of the incon- 
venience under which the trade of the country was la- 
bouring from the delay in coming to a decision, 

Mr. Spooner withdrew his amendment, and made 
another stand when“ hronze came to be considered; 
but this also he abandoned. 

Buttons“ were the next object of support; but the 
exemption claimed was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Grooan moved the exemption of “ butter,” but 
9 proposal was rejected by a majority of 102—213 to 


As to cheese, Lord Georor Bentincx stated that 
the —— would deem the decision on butter as 
including that article also. 

An amendment to exclude from the list some articles 
of manufactured cotton, likely to interfere with the 
hosiery trade, was rejected by 190 to 102. 

The propriety of postponing the consideration of the 
remaining articles was discussed. Sir Rosext Peer 
expressed a wish that such articles as were not ob- 
gos to should be disposed of, so that the duty might 

remitted on Saturday. He gave way, however, to 
the feeling of the Protectionists in favour of an adjourn- 
ment, ee that a change in the arrangements for 
next week would be required in consequence. Instead 
of reading the Corn bill a second time on Monday, he 
— proceed with the tariff, and take the Corn bill on 
uesday. 

On Monday night the House of Commons proceeded 

— the consideration of the report on the Customs’ 
ill :— 

Mr. Pruurrun urged upon Government either to 
maintain the existing protection of hops, or else to 
remit the duty payable to the Excise upon that article. 

Sir Ronzur Pert declined making either of the 
concessions sought, on the ground that the proposed 
duty upon foreign hops would be sufficient for the 
support of the home-grower. 

r. Fututer, Colonel Austin, Mr. Kwyiont, Mr. 
A. J. B. Hore, and Mr. Frewin, spoke in favour of 
Mr. Plumptre’s prop osal. 

Alderman Humpnery and the Cuance.ior of the 
Excuequer defended the rate of duty in the new tariff, 
which was affirmed, after a division, by a majority of 
91 over 44. 

Mr. Rerron complained that the reduction of duty 
upon foreign straw plaits would materially prejudice 
the poor workers in the county of Hertford. 

Sir G. Crerx showed that the reduction in 1542, 
which was much larger than that now proposed, had 
occasioned no injury to the English plaiters; a protec- 
tion to the extent of twenty per cent. was retained in 
the present tariff, and this was considered sufficient. 

The item of silk brought up Mr. Bankes, who pro- 
fessed to be able, in this instance, to refute Sir R. Peel's 
statement that protection had uniformly proved in- 
jurious to our manufactures. He quoted extensively 
from the evidence taken before the select committee 
appointed by the House of Commons, in 1832, to in- 
quire into the effect of the relaxation of import dutigs 
in 1824 and 1826, the result of which, he contended, 
showed most unfavourably for the produce system. He 
also quoted from the report of Mr. Saunders, the factory 
commissioner, and from other documents, to demon- 
strate the injury that had been inflicted upon the opera- 
tives by Mr. Huskisson’s measure, and concluded by 
— the omission from the tariff of all words relating 
to silk. 

Mr. W. Erris contended that there was no reason 
why our silk manufacturers should not successfully 
compete with the manufacturers of France. 


Mr. BrockLenurat considered that, though an open 
trade might benefit the wholesale and large retail 
dealers, yet that it must prove most injurious to all 
classes engaged in our domestic manufactures. 


Sir G. Cierx, in answer to Mr. Banxes’ quotations 
from evidence collected in 1832, detailed statements of 
the then existing distress among the silk-weavers, w 
were made at a public meeting held at the Mansion house 
in 1816. From this information it appeared that distress 
among the Spitalfields weavers wasowing to other causes 
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than the operation of the measures of 1824 and 1826. He 
attributed the superior success which had attended our 
cotton manufacture, as compared with our manufacture 
of silk, to the want of any artificial stimulus in the case 
of the former. He quoted Mr. Saunders’ Keport, to 
show the increased employment ufforded, of late years, 
by the silk manufacture at Derby. All parties con- 
cerned in the trade were anxious for the measure pro- 
posed by Government. 

Mr. Hawes affirmed that, testing the progress of our 
silk trade, either by the importation of the raw material, 
or by the exportation of the manufactured article, it 
was unequivocally shown that the trade had prospered 
under the system of relaxed duties adopted in 1824. 

Mr. Apperiey said the frame-work knitters were 
more favourable to free-trade than to protection, and 
he read a communication from his constituents, en- 
forcing those views. He should vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. Exticeg professed himself somewhat apprehensive 
of the effect of free trade in the particular instance of our 
silk manufacture ; still, approving the general pnnciple, 
he should vote against the amendment. 

Lord G. Bentincx entered into a variety of details to 
show the tendency of the Government scheme to ruin 
the ribbon and gauze trade of Coventry. Wages in 
that town had already fallen twenty per cent. since the 
measure of 1826. Besides this class were 106,000 per- 
sons 145 as dress-makers and milliners, who 
would also find their vocations gone when the French 
importations came into vogue, which the proposals of 
Government were calculated to encourage. To prevent 
such dreadful ruin, he implored the House to reject that 
part of the tariff. 

Sir R. Pex. invited the House, before coming to a 
decision, to weigh dispassionately the effects of prohibi- 
tion, as illustrated by the history of the Spitalfields trade 
during the years 1806, 1812, 1816. He read contempo- 
r statements of the acute distress which prevailed 
under that system of protection. He then read extracts 
from the report furnished by Mr. Howell, in 1845, 
which attested a very superior state of things in those 
districts. The declared value was a fallacious test by 
which to estimate the progress of any branch of our ex- 
port trade, inasmuch as the continued diminution in the 
cost of production had a constant tendency to reduce 
prices, and thus to diminish the aggregate value, 
although the quantity might be considerably increased. 
So far from the milliners being benefited by the present 
system, it was just the reverse, as no class suffered 
more from the effects of contraband trade than they did. 
In conclusion, he insisted upon the advantages of a 
moderate system for purposes of revenue, such as that 
proposed by Government, in order to the discourage- 
ment of smuggling. 

Mr. D'IsuxzLi inquired how Government intended 
to cope with the smuggler, while they retained a duty 
of 1,200 per cent. upon tobacco and 250 per cent. upon 
tea. The manufacturers throughout the country would 
soon unite with the free-traders in that House in op- 

ng the continuance of measures which were most 
inimical to the welfare of the industrious classes of the 


country. 
The House then divided, when the numbers were— 


For the amendment 114 
rr 220 
Majority against it — 1186 
The discussion upon the report was then adjourned. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Factory Lasovr.—Mr. T. Duncomse obtained leave 
on Wednesday to introduce a bill to limit the hours of 
night labour in all factories where bobbin-net and 
warp-lace machinery was employed. Sir James 
GrRaHaM, in assenting to the introduction of the bill, 
was not to be understood as pledging himself to sup- 
port its second reading. 


The House of Commons did not sit on Thursday, 
there not being forty members present. Several 
motions were co uently dropped, amongst which 
was one by Mr. Morrison on the railway system, which 
will be renewed to-morrow. 


State or Irevanp.—On hong | Lord J. Russeru 
gave notice, that on the 26th inst. he would move that 
the House resolve itself into a committee for the pur- 
pose of considering an address to her Majesty on the 
present state of Ireland [much cheering].—On Monday 
night Lord Joux RosszLL announced that he should 
defer his motion until after Easter. [This delay is in 
0 uence of a fear that Sir R. Peel's measure might 
be endangered, as the Protectionists would, doubtless, 
seize ¥ opportunity thus offered to embarrass Govern- 
ment. 


Tue Svoar Duties.—In reply to a question from 
Mr. Morratt, Sir Rosert Peet stated that he could 
not fix a day for the discussion of the sugar duties. If 
the House approved of the proposal of Government on 
the sugar duties, he should propose that the reduced 
duties should not be postponed to the 5th of July, the 
usual period, but that they should take effect imme 
diately the resolution of the House had been reported. 
Lord j . Russert begged to inquire whether, in the re- 
cent negotiations between this country and Spain for a 
commercial treaty, any promise had been held out of 
admitting slave sugar, the produce of Cuba, into our 

on the footing of the most favoured nations. Sir 

Pr said the propositions of the British Govern- 
ment did not include the admission of Cuba sugar. 


Tue Inten Connciox BIIL was reported in the House 


the settlement of the question. If Mr. Duncombe 
would consent to go into committee pro forma, he was 
prepared to introduce into the bill the amendments 
which Mr. Tidd Pratt and the law-officers of the Crown 
have suggested. He proposed to give Mr Tidd Pratt the 
power of arbitration, in cases of dispute, with reference 
to friendly societies. He also proposed to introduce 
another important provision, namely, that a distinct 
record should be kept of all the societies enrolled, with 
a short summary of all their objects. This was an 
outline of all the alterations he intended to propose ; 
and he thought the House would agree with him that 
they were very important. He therefore suggested 
that the House should go into committee pro forma, and 
that the bill be reprinted with the proposed amendments; 
and it might also be expedient to postpone the recom- 
mittal for at least a fortnight, in order that the whole 
measure might be circulated through the country. Mr. 
Duncomne consented to the arrangement; stipulating 
that he should be at liberty to regard the amended bill 
as the measure of the Government: he feared that the 
operation of the amendments would tend to limit the 
operation of the existing act. The House then went 
into committee on the bill; and a short discussion en- 
sued. Mr. Waxiey and Mr. Hawes expressed their 
approval of the arbitration clause; but advised the 
postponement of the measure till after Easter, to give 
time for consideration. In reply to questions, Sir 
JaMes GRAHAM stated that the clauses as amended 
would include all benefit societies now in existence. 
The amended bill was reported; the discussion to take 
place on the 25th. 


Minority oN Mr. Duncompe’s Motion ron AN Ap- 
press TO Her Masesty ro Pan box Frost, WILLIAus, 
AND Jonrs.—Aglionby, H. A., Ainsworth, P., Ban- 
nerman, A., Berkeley, Hon. C., Blake, M. J., Bowring, 
Dr., Colborne, W. N., Collett, J., Collins, W., Craw- 
ford, W. S., D' Israeli, B., Duncan, G., Dundas, Adm,, 
Ellis, W., Escott, B., Etwall. R., Evans, Sir De L., 
Fielden, J., Gisborne, T., Hall, Sir B., Hume, J., 
James, W., M Carthy, A., Pattison, J., Pechell, Capt., 
Plumridge, J., Somers, J. P., Strickland, Sir G., Tur- 
ner, E., Williams, W., and Wyse, T. Tellers. —Dun- 
combe, T., and Wakley, P. 


Drrostr or RAWwaT Plaxs.— The Earl of Dat- 
Hovusiz, in the House of Lords, intimated that, on an 
early day, he should propose that when the 30th of 
November fell on a Sunday the deposition should be 
good if made on the following day. 


Tue Inten Coprcion Bir came down from the House 
of Lords on Monday, and was ordered to be printed for 
the lower House. 


ReoisTRATION Commitrer.—Mr. Newdegate moved 
the following select committee on the Votes of Electors: 
—Mr. Newdegate, Mr. C. Berkeley, Mr. Adderley, Mr. 
R. Colborne, Viscount Sandon, Mr. C. Wood, Mr. J. 8. 
Wortley, Mr. C. Buller, Mr. Walpole, Mr. C. Villiers, 
Mr. II. Hinde, Mr. Parker, Mr. Bankes, Mr. M. Gibson, 
and Sir J. Walsh. 


Tun Anpover Union.—Mr. Etwall moved the ap- 
pointment of the following members to form the Select 
Committee on the Administration of the Poor Laws in 
the Andover Union:--Mr. Etwall, Mr. Christie, Mr. 
Wakley, Lord Courtenay, Mr. Sheridan, Captain 
Pechell, Mr. Langston, Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. 
D' Israeli, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, Sir John Walsh, Sir 
William Joliffe, Mr. Pakington, Mr. John Fielden, 
and Mr. Stuart Wortley. 


— — — — —— — 


CrericaL Detinquency.—Two more cases of clerical 
delinquency, now so common, have come before the 
public this week. We will not shock the feelings of 
our readers by publishing the details. The first is a 
charge against the Rev. Mr. Hodson, vicar of Kington, 
and a minor canon of Salisbury cathedral. As chaplain 
of the county gaol of Wiltshire, it was his duty to visit 
a boy, seventeen years of age, under sentence of trans- 
portation for theft, and it is alleged that a criminal 
intercourse took place in a cell of the prison. The 
E were both direct and circumstantial, as admitted 

y the judge of the court of Arches, where the trial 
took place at the instance of the bishop of Salisbury ; 
but the positive evidence of turnkeys and convicts was 
discarded on the ground that no model of the prison 
had been produced from which Sir Herbert Jenner Fust 
could satisfy his own mind! The Times, in comment- 
ing upon this extraordinary decision, affords an insight 
into the nature of the second case. The editor 
remarks :— 

We deeply lament the scandal that such proceedings as 
these cast upon the ministers of our Established church. 
Even whilst we write we have before us the result of the 
trial at Bedford, which occupies so large a space in our 
columns yesterday and to-day. A verdict of £250 damages 
against a doctor of divinity for adultery with his own ser- 
vant, the wife of another servant! Such trials cannot be 
read, especially in juxtaposition with such judgments as we 
have been discussing, without exciting dangerous ideas in 
the minds of men. Comparisons will be made, not only with 
reference to the private characters of the clergy, but be- 
tween the measure of justice as meted out to them and their 
poorer brethren. It is in all sincerity, and wholly without 
bitterness or covert malice, that we call upon the Church 
itself to vindicate her purity, and to lop off from her still 
sacred body her profane and infamous members. 


This doctor in divinity is named Timothy Fish Ford 


| 


ii 


REFUGE FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS, 


A public meeting was held on Saturday, at Willis's 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, to consider the pro. 
priety of adopting some plan for the reformation and 
employment of persons convicted of crime, and who, at 
tue expiration of their term of imprisonment, may have 
no means of subsistence, 

Soon after two o'clock, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Sheriff Lauriz, at whose instance the meeting was con- 
vened. * the very ſew gentlemen present were 
the Bishop of London, Lord Kinnaird, General Sir De 
Lacy Evans, MP., Mr. Monckton Milnes, M. P., Mr. 
B. B. Cabbell, Mr. Alderman Sidney, Rev. S. R. Catley, 
Mr. Under-sheriff Wire, Mr. J. Anderton, Mr. W. Jer. 
dan, &. : 

The CHarrMan opened the proceedings by a forcible 
exposition of the evils of our present system of dealing 
with criminals :— 


From his own experience, he felt quite satisfied that the 
great majority of those unhappy persons who had taken 
only the first step in crime, would gladly return to the paths 
of rectitude were any encouragement held out to them, 
which unfortunately was not the case. He was aware that 
the subject had already engaged the attention of the public 
authorities, but he feared that the provision made would 
not mitigate the evil. The model prison, lately erected at 
Pentonville, cost nearly £20,000, and that at Parkhurst, 
for juvenile offenders, a. proportionate sum; but although 
these establishments were very necessary, it seemed to him 
that the great object had been overlooked: in those prisons 
the work of reformation was not begun till the individual 
had become so confirmed in vice as to be deemed deserving 
of banishment. He should recommend the adoption of an 
intermediate course, which, by seeking to reclaim the yet 
unhardened offender, would tend to prevent crime, and ren- 
der punishment unnecessary. The adoption of some such 
plan was recommended on the grounds of humanity, moral- 
ity, and economy. He was certain, that if the large sum 
annually expended in the erection of gaols and in the 
maintenance of prisoners, were devoted to the reforma- 
tion of persons discharged out of custody, a sensible di- 
minution of crime, with a corresponding decrease of 
expenditure, would be effected. So long as there was 
no provision for the employment and reformation of 
prisoners, it was impossible to hope for the same satis- 
factory results. Take for example the aumber of persons 
annually committed in the metropolis alone. During the 
past year upwards of 2,000 persons were committed for 
trial; of that number 1,500 were committed for various 
terms of imprisonment, about 400 were sentenced to be 
transported, and 600 were acquitted; thus it appears that, 
adding the acquittals to the number of those discharged 
from prison, their term of imprisonment having expired, 
more than 2,000 are thrown back upon society every year in 
London alone, the greater number of whom have neither 
money nor friends; and who, having forfeited their charac- 
ter for honesty, are unable to obtain employment. What 
alternative is left to persons so circumstanced, but a return 
to vicious courses. That did not apply to the metropolis 
exclusively. He found by official returns, that the average 
number of convictions in England and Wales amounted to 
26,000, and that did not include summary convictions by 
justices. It was painful to reflect how very large a propor- 
tion of these 7 were thrown back upon the world with- 
out any visible means of subsistence. 

He would merely say, in conclusion, that he should 
feel it his duty to employ whatever humble influence he 

essed, in order to induce the et M with which 

e was associated, to take up the subject [cheers]. 

The Bishop of Lonpon, with great pleasure, proposed 
the first resolution: 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, that it is necessary 
for the moral well-being of the community, that persons 
discharged from criminal prisons, without character, money, 
home, or friends, should be temporarily received into houses 
of occupation, with a view to their reformation, and placing 
them out again in situations, where, by honest industry, 
they might obtain their living, and thus become a blessing, 
instead of a curse to society.“ 


Mr. M. Mitnes, M.P., seconded the resolution, ob- 
serving that a similar system had been adopted with 
signal success in the New England States of America. 

Lord Kix Nx AInD moved the second resolution :— 

“That the expense of erecting and maintaining these 
establishments be borne by the State—that they be con- 
ducted by Government officers, under the inspection of 
Boards of Magistrates—that the inmates be occupied in 
public works, or in pursuits which may fit them for employ- 
ment in the colonies, or in the naval and military services, 
or for voluntary emigration without the brand of crime.” 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr. Alder- 
man Sipney, and carried unanimously, Mr. D. Wire 
moved the appointment of a committee, empowered to 
prepare petitions to both Houses of Parliament, embody- 
ing the spirit of the preceding resolutions, to communi- 
cate with all the corporations of the United Kingdom ; 
and that the members of both Houses of the Legislature 
be requested to support the prayer of the petitions. 

It was further resolved, ** That a subscription be 
entered into to defray ths necessary expense. Mr. D. 
W. Wire be appointed treasurer, and Mr. W. J. Doni- 
thorn, and Rev. 8. R. Catley, honorary secretaries.“ 


RerorMatTion or Jvuvenite De.inquents.—The 
magistrates of Gateshead, in reply toa communication 
trom the committee of noblemen and gentlemen in Lon- 
dun, employed in considering the best means of reform- 
ing juvenile offenders, have unanimously expressed their 
concurrence in the propriety of establishing reformatory 


Bowes; he is rector of Burton, a magistrate of the | — in conformity with the suggestions of the city 


county, and sixty-seven years of age! 


’ 
| 
’ 


solicitor. We trust every bench of justices in the king- 
dom will do the same. 


The general belief in the political clubs is that the 
measure of the Government, — — mene reduc- | 
intended on Monday week to propose | tion and eventual abolition of the duty on foreign corn, | 
gt oe to 4 --* on the subject of reland will be carried in the House of Lords by a majority of | 1,117,071 quarters and 6 bushels ; barley, 8,912 quarters 
generally. On Friday the bill was read a third time | from 26 to 30.— Observer. and 3 bushels; oats, 85,327 quarters and 5 bushels; 
and Antt-Stavery Mrrixos have been held during the | Peas, 4,803 quarters and 6 bushels; beans, 9,4¢5 quar- 
ast week at Ipswich and Norwich, which have been ters and 2 bushels ; Indian corn, 43,248 quarters and 4 
— by Messrs. Scoble and G. W. Alexander, on bushels; wheaten flour, 703,961 cwt. 2 quarters and 

behalf of the Society, at which distressing details were 101b. ; and oatmeal, 668 ows. and 22ʃb. 
given of the wide extent of slavery and the slave- trade, Sounp Porators.—It is a singular fact that at Don- 
and appeals made in support of the Society, and espe- | caster market, on Saturday last, there was a more 
. the Crown on the subject of the Lill, he was bound to | cially on behalf of the Anti-Slavery Keporter, their abundant supply of good sound potatoes, both for seed 
state that the evil sought to be remedied was greater | monthly orgen. Memorials to the Colonial Secretary, | and consumption, than has been seen there for years. 
than he had apprehended it to be in the first instance. | objecting to the immigration of Hill Coolies to the West They were selling at very moderate prices.—Leeds Mer- 

He was now prepared to make an order for expediting | India islands, were unanimously adopted. | cury. 


of Lords on 1 Earl Grey had some amend. 
ments to propose; but he thought it better to post- 


— 


Corn 1x Boxb on the 12th of February: — Wheat, 


Frrenpiy Sociz11es.—On Wednesday, Mr. Tuomas 
Dunoomse having moved the committal of the Friendly 
Societies Bill, Sir Jamus Grauam stated the course he 
intended to pursue regarding it :—Having held a (on- 
sultation with Mr. vida Pratt and the law-officers of 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, March 18th. 


MICHAEL AUGUSTUS GATHERCOLE, CLERK, 
v. MIALL. 

This action for libel came on on Monday, at the Nisi 
Prius Court, Cambridge, before Mr. Baron Parke, and a 
special jury. 

Mr. GuNNING (with whom was Mr. Sanders) stated, that 
this was an action in which the plaintiff sought to recover 
damages from the defendant for the publication of a libel of 
and concerning him in the character of vicar of Chatteris, 
in the Isle of Ely, to which the defendant had pleaded only 
the general issue. The plain iff was a clergyman of the 
Established Church, and had lately been presented to the 
vicarage of Chatteris, a parish situate in the Fens of Cam- 
bridge, and containing a population of 5,000 souls. In early 
life he had, by great assiduity, attained to great learning, 
and, though born and educated a Dissenter, had, at the age 
of twenty-five, embraced the doctrines of the Established 
Church. In this character he had obtained the high 
opinion of all who knew him; and having recently 
been presented to this piece of preferment, which was 
said to be worth £2,000 per annum, he had set about 
the discharge of his high duties with great zeal and 


industry. This was a most difficult task, and he had not 
been so fortunate as to escape the attacks of the press; for 
on the 7th of January in the present year there appeared in 
the Nonconformist, a weekly Dissenting journal, an article 
which formed the groundwork of the present action. That 
publication was the sole property of the defendant, who was 
a well-known Dissenter, a man of talent and wealth, and 
who had recently contested the borough of Southwark, in 
opposition to Sir W. Molesworth. When the article in 
question appeared, the plaintiff applied to the defendant 
for the name of the author, and that being refused, 
he had no alternative left but to appeal to a jury for 
protection frora what he could not but feel to be a most 
wanton, unprovoked, and malicious attack upon him in his 
sacred character, and one which could have only proceeded 
from the worst possible personal motives, though the writer 
professed to aim at the Church rather than its unworthy 
minister. In that article the plaintiff was spoken of as “the 
notorious Gathercole,”’ the apostate Gathercole,” and a 
“ twice-convicted libeller.“ But, though true it was tbat 
Mr. Gathercole had, whilst engaged in conducting a periodi- 
cai, been indicted and made criminally responsible for the 
contents of an article, yet the defendant could not be there- 
fore justified in styling him ‘‘twice-convicted,” or in charg- 
ing him, as he did in one part of his libel, with obtaining 
his living by simony. The learned gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to read and comment on the libel, and contended 
that his client was justly entitled to substantial damages at 
the hands of the jury for this outrageous attack on him. 

The libel was then put in and read. The main portion of 
the article on which the action was founded, and which ap- 
peared in our paper of the 7th of January, 1846, was to the 
ollowing effect :— 


Exer one recollects the notorious Gathercole, as an 
apostate Dissenter, who was twice couvicted, and once imprisoned 
for libel, and whose punishment was mitigated on the ground of his 
poverty: but chiefly in connexion with a libel hitherto unpunished 
—we mean the scandalous and disgusting letters of L. S. E.“ It 
will be recollected that this otherwise obscure individual was 
brought into temporary notoriety through a public recommendation 
of his Letters by the Bishop of London—a recommendation which 
his lordship was speedily compelled to retract. On the subsidence 
of this little bustle, the name of Gathercole, together with his book, 
sank into oblivion ; and if the public ever took the trouble to think 
of him they probably concluded that he had gone home again to 

ol, and was there worthily terminating his respectable career. 

ut no; * Lycidas, our sorrow is not dead.’ And in what character 
does the reader sup this destitute gaol-bird reappears? As vicar 
of Chatteris, in the Tele of Ely, a living worth about £2,000 a-year. 
Here he ‘makes full proof of his ministry,’ aud of that apostolical 
succession which constitutes the alpha and omega of his theology 
by weekly — damnation’ to all Disventers, of every class and 
d , Wesleyan Methodists not excepted, but especially to those 
of Chatteris, who, from their proximity to this volcanic priest, are 
much in the same condition as the attendants at Nebuchadnezzar’s 
fiery furnace. 

Prior to the unexpected accession of Gathercole to this living, the 
inbabitants, of all religious denominations, had amicably co-operated 
for charitable purposes. One of these associations was a Clothing 
Seciety for the sick poor, under the sole management of the ladies. 
But a few weeks, however, after his arrival, he intruded himself, 
with characteristic impudence, into a meeting of the committee, 
where, after a tirade against Dissent and Dissenters, of a most fu- 
rious and insulting character, he virtually dissolved the society, by 
declaring that he should have nothing to do“ with Disscuters, 
and he should expect his congregation t, follow his examp'e. Upon 
the ruins of this liberal society arose another, with the title of the 
“ Chatteris Chureh Clothing Club. Patron, the Rev. the Vicar.” 

The printed regulations of this club“ are now lying before us. 
We will select two of its rules as illustrative of the spirit of its 
constitution :— 

“ Rule 6. That, in accordance with the apostolic injunction (Gal. 
vi. 10% to do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith ;’ the benefits of the Chatteris Church Cloth- 
ing Club be conferred only on members of Christ's holy church 
resident in Chatteris.” 

“Rule ¥. That should any member be known to be guilty of 
drunkenness, theft, schism, ur any other deadly sin, or of habitually 
taking opium, or laudanum, or of doing anything else seandalously 
inconsistent with his or her holy profession, the money which he or 
she may have deposited shall be returued, and he or she thereupon 
cease to belong to the club.” 

Such is clerical logic and Episcopalian benevolence! Because 
we are exhorted in the Word of God to “ do good unto all,“ there- 
fore we will leave every poor woman who dares to be fully per- 
suaded in her own mind,” to die amidst the sorrows of child- 
birth, in nakedness and starvation. Because every man is 
chartered with a sacred right to “ prove all things, and to hold 
fast that which is good,“ therefore every man who does not con- 
form, whether honestly or treacherously, to our dogmas, shall be 

ished into outer darkness, beyond the limits of human sym- 
pathies. Hence any person who is either an adulterer or a Baptist, 
a drunkard or an Sudependent, ought to be left to perish under 
pressure of destitution without “ benefit of clergy.” ere, at 
least, we find a novelty in polemical controversy. Heretofore it was 
the habit of theologians to seck the conversion of such as were 
erring and out of the way,” by sound teaching, remoustrances, 
and the arts of persuasion; but it length, it appears, we have fresh 
Weapons added to our Christian armoury. The wayward may now 

e restored by flannel petticoats and babies’ caps, so that calico and 
diaper e means of grace and things necessary to salvation. 
Alas, for the parsons! Surely the history of the siege of Samaria 
was symbolical and prophetic. The apostate parrenu Gathercole 

8, whether by timony or otherwise, the wages of his treachery 
in the rich living of Chatteris. “So strait is the siege with which 
thine enemies have besieged thee, that an ass’s head is sold for 
ourscore pieces of silver.“ 

t would be vain to waste a sentence in reprobation of the charac- 
ter and conduct of so degraded a person as Gathercole; but what 
are we to say of the system under which a man, whose writings pro- 
claim him at once imbecile, ignorant, aud malignant, can be thus 
> from the plunder of the people, to spurt his filthy venom, week 
week, upon those of whom the world is not worthy—to revile the 
“umble piety of his neighbours, and, in th licensed security of 


hi 
faith and labours of love to the derision of his hearers. 

But, singularly enough, the same district which is suffering under 
the ecclesiastical marauding of Gathercole is at this moment afford- 
ing as interesting an illustration of the benign moral effects of the 
voluntary principle as this clerical nuisance affords of the pernicious 
r of the compulsory system Hard by the town of Chatteris 
is the village of Doddington. the richest living in Great Britain, 
affording to the Rev. Algernon Peyton, the rector, upwards 
of £10,000 a year. Almost under the shadow of Doddington 
steeple is the village of Manea, the curate of which, remune- 
rated for his labours with £100 a year, died some few weeks 
, as we learn from the local papers, leaving a widow and 

three adult children with resources barely sufficient to 
pay the expenses of his funeral. The wealthy and respected 
rector of Doddington at once took into his hands this truly pitiable 
case, and, by the joint exertions of all the religious denominations 
in the neighbourhood, upwards of £500 has been raised for the 
benefit of this afflicted and destitute lady, to which fund the Dis- 
senters of Chatteris, who had scarcely even heard the name of the 
deceased clergyman, subscribed their money with the most cheerful 
liberality. Yet these are the men against whom Gathercole raves 
as “ blasphemous heretics,” with “ dangerous impostors” for their 
teachers. 

If systems may be fairly tried by their results, we may hope to 
see the Bishop of Ely sway his pastoral staff over a diocese of Dis- 
senters. And, grievous as may be the sufferings of Christian men 
under the scandals of a Gathercole, we are not disposed to regret 
the ebtrusion of such men on the nominally Christian world. Like 
adders and rats in the physical system, they doubtless have their 
uses, however mysterious the question may be, in the social, and 
even in the spiritual, economy. Indeed, if they subserve no higher 
purpose, they may afford an accidental consolation to their more 
virtuous neighbours, similar to that by which Gonzalo comforted 
himself in“ The Tempest,’ in contemplating the physiognomy of his 
boatswain— I have great comfort from this fellow. Methinks he 
hath no drowning mark upon him! his complexion is perfect gal- 
lows. Stand fast, good fate, to his hanging! Make the rope of his 
destiny our cable, for our own doth little advantage. If he be not 
born to be hanged our case is miserable!“ 

The case for the plaintiff having closed by proof of the 
circulation of the newspaper in question among several 
members of his congregation at Chatteris, some of whom 
admitted that he was very severe on Dissenters,” 

Mr. Serjeant Bytes (with whom was Mr. O'Malley) ad- 
dressed the jury for the defendant, contending that he was 
entitled to a verdict, as the article inserted in his paper 
was nota libel, or that the verdict ought to be for nominal 
damages. Every one a ey with the history of the 
plaintiff well knew him to be a “ notorious’ man, and his 
own counsel had admitted him to be a convicted libeller.“ 
Such a man could not therefore come into court to claim 
damages for a libel on him with“ clean hands,“ and it was 
for the jury to say whether the article complained of was 
not justifiable as an attack on a public man, in dealing with 
whom great latitude of criticism ought to be allowed in this 
country, which was the temple of liberty, both civil and reli- 
gious. Statesmen andchurchmen were alike exposed tosuch 
observations on their conduct, and when we saw the Ministry 
of the day, and even the prelates, attacked without any re- 
mark or notice on their a he (Mr. Serjeant Byles) could 
not help thinking that the plaintiff would have done well to 
pass by this article without notice, as one which his public 
conduct, as the vicar of Chatteris, had exposed him to. The 
judges themselves and the bar were all liable to censure. 
One great man, G. Fox, had written thus :—‘‘ We have an 
army of lawyers, with tough consciences, and tough parch- 
ments, and interminable tongues—an army of soldiers to 
fight the French, an army of doctors to fight Death, and we 
have an army of parsons to fight the Devil, of whom he 
standeth not much in awe [laughter]; and it was not to be 
expected that a man who had attacked the Dissenters him- 
self so violently should not rouse them into something like a 
kindred feeling. I1fsuch aman, continued the learned serjeant, 
reading from a book before him, which he covertly insinu- 
ated to be the letters of L. S. E.“ alluded to in the libel, 
said that the religion of Dissenting preachers was merely a 
cloak for everything that was bad ;” that “‘ deceit and hypo- 
crisy were the commodities in which they dealt ;” that their 
principles were “infernal,” and that they were “ an ungodly 
set of atheists and infidels ;”’ it could not be contended that 
this retort was wanton and unprovoked; and if in the rules 
of his Church Clothing Club” he had excluded all Dis- 
senters from participation, in common with thieves, drunk- 
ards, robbers, and persons guilty of other deadly sins,” it 
was not to be conceived but that he should be met with 
abuse and cutting criticism in the discharge of his public 
duties as vicar of Chatteris. As far, therefore, as the gene- 
ral scope of this article went, it was submitted that it was 
not libellous, while as regarded its“ sting,“ which consisted 
in the imputation of “ simony,” the article did not bear 
any such construction, for it spoke of his having obtained 
his preferment as the wages of his treachery,“ which im- 
plied that the living had been given to and not bought by 
him in an illegal manner. If, however, the jury should 
think the plaintiff was entitled to a verdict, the learned 
counsel concluded by asserting that the smallest coin in the 
realm would be an ample measure of damages to which the 
plaintiff was entitled in such a case. 

Mr. Baron PARKE, in summing up the case to the jury, 
left it to them to say whether this was a libel, in the first 
place ; and, if so, whether there was any occasion to justify 
or excuse its publication of the plaimtiii as the vicar of 
Chatteris. He (Mr. Baron Parke) apprehended that no 
reasonable man could doubt that such an attack on a man 
as this was a libel, which in law was the writing anything 
of a man which was calculated to bring him into discredit 
and odium. Was there, then, any ground for justification 
or excuse for its publication? It had been contended by 
the learned serjeant that it was open to the defendant to ob- 
serve on the plaintiff 's conduct as vicar of Chatteris, on the 
ground that the office of a clergyman was a public one, 
and that, like statesmen, commanders, and judges, the pub- 
lic had a right to criticise their conduct. He, however, did 
not go along with the learned serjeant to that extent, for 
he had yet to learn that there was any right in the press to 
publish an opinion of the conduct of a clergyman m his 
parish, and the method in which he might see fit to adminis- 
ter its charities. If, indeed, a clergyman published a ser- 
mon which he delivered to his parish he made it puolic 
property, and conferred thereby on the public the right of 
observing on it and criticising it, if done fairly, and without 


malicious motives. Short of this, there was nothing in the 
conduct of a clergyman which would confer on the press any 
ground for commenting on him, As for the imputation of 
simony, he certainly thought that the context did not war- 
rant the construction put on that branch of the article by 
the plaintiff, for it did not impute that he had obtained the 
living by simony, for it spoke of his getting it as the wages 
of his treachery. Under these circumstances, it was for the 
jury to say what fair amount of compensation they would 
award to the plaintiff for the article complained of by him. 

The jury having retired to consider their veruict, returned 
into court, after an absence of half an hour, with a verdict 
for the plaintiff—Damaces, £200. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 
The Protectionists were again last night at their old 
policy of obstruction, although that line of tactics was 
thought to have been abandoned as useless. Their 


object, it is thought, is to defer the passing of Sir R. 


s pulpit, to hold up, with an air of smug vulgarity, their works of | 
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Peel's free trade measures, until after Easter. In the 
House of Commons, last night, Mr. S. O’Brren accused 
Government of the delay which the Protectionistg 
had caused, and wished the measures for the relief of 
agriculture to have been brought in simultancously with 
the Corn bill. 

The proposed reduction of the duty on brandy, from 
22s. 10d. to 15s., was the first bone of contention. 
Alderman THompson moved, that the resolution be 
erased. Mr. Carpwe i showed, that the ordinary con- 
sumption of French brandy in this country at the end 
of the last century was, notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in our population, more than our home con- 
sumption of it at the present day. The ministerial 
proposition was carried by 64 to 36. 

The remission of the duties on live cattle was op- 
posed by Mr. Mires and Colonel Sistuoxp, but in vain, 
for the amendment was rejected by a majority of 39. 
The original resolution obtained a majority of 64. 

Mr. Lawson (Mr. Ferrand's colleague) made a stand 
in favour of protection to linen manufactures, but his 
amendment was negatived without a division, 

Mr. Mitcuett had an amendment on the timber 
duties, but withdrew it. 

Lord Gronda Bentinck would not, however, con- 
sent to pass the resolution thus easily; he thought the 
debate on the timber duties would occupy six hours, 
and proposed an adjournment of the debate, which was 
agreed to. The discussion will be resumed on Friday. 
It was also agreed that the second reading of the corn- 
bill should be fixed for Monday next, and that the de- 
bate upon it should not extend beyond Friday night in 
the same week. 

A large number of petitions were last night presented 
against the calling out of the militia. In reply to Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. S. Hernerrt said that, with regard to 
the Militia bill, there would be no objection to reserve 
discussion until the second reading. There had been 
considerable impediments to the introduction of the bill, 
or otherwise it would already have been laid on the 
table. 

Inisu Corncion BI. — Mr. O' CoxxxIL gave notice 
that on the order of the day for the second reading of 
the Protection of Life Bill, as it was called, he would 
move a resolution to the following effect: — 

That while this House deplores the existence of outrage, and is 
sincerely anxious for ite suppression, it is of opinion that it will be 
aggravated, instead of removed, by the arbi „H unjust, and uncon- 
stitutional enactments of the bill; and that it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment to adopt measures which tend to eradicate the causes produc- 
ing such crimes, instead of resorting to such measures as harass 


the innocent without punishing the guilty, and, being subversive 
of constitutional liberty, cannot fail to increase national discontent 


{cheers}. 
Tun Cuarrrantes Trusts But has made its 
appearance in the House of Lords. The Chancel- 


lor last night fixed Friday for the second reading, bu 
to suit Lord Brougham’s convenience, said he w 
name another day. 

Tux Oxecon — was also a topic of conversa- 
tion. The Earl of CLarenpvon moved for such portions 
of the diplomatic correspondence respecting the Oregon 
negotiation as the Earl of Aberdeen might think it con- 
sistent with public duty to produce. The Earl of 
ABERDEEN consented to the production of some papers, 
but he must reserve to himself the right of withholding 
a large portion of the correspondence, because its pro- 
duction, at the present moment, would be injurious to 
the public interests. In the present undecided state of 
the negotiation, the production of the whole correspon- 
dence might induce an unfavourable opinion as to the re- 
sult of the negotiation, for which reason he must also de- 
cline to say what course it was intended to pursue with 
respect to the twelve months’ notice. He had ev 
hope that the issue of the transaction would be paci 
but still it must be remembered that in so delicate a 
matter every well-intentioned effort might be unavail- 
ing. He would not longer detain the House, but con- 
clude by repeating poy Akg following words 
from her Majesty's speech, t no effort will be 
spared consistently with the national honour to 
this question to an omy sae successful termination.’ 
After a few words from Lords Broveuam and Asusur- 
rox the motion was agreed to. 


Tux Porisn Insurnection.—Nothing is known pre- 
cisely of the insurgents who left Cracow on the * 
of the Russians and Austrians, and took ory the 
Carpathian mountains, between Gallicia and Hun 
The intercourse with that part of the country is entirely 
cut off, so that direct communication is impossible, the 
Prussians and Austrians having established a double 
line of troops along the whole of the frontiers. The 
forces of the insurgents who have escaped are calcu- 
lated, according to the Government authorities, at about 
3,000; but, according to the general belief, they amount 
to upwards of double that number; and as they can 
keep open the communications with Gallicia and Hun- 
gary, where they have got many adherents, a slight 
degree of success will soon add to their numbers. 
The Austrians are concentrating an army of 40,000 men 
in Gallicia. The Augsburg Gazette, in a letter from 
the frontiers of Gallicia, dated the 4th instant, says 
that it is supposed there that the constitution of Cracow 
will be abolished by the protecting powers, and a mili- 
tary government established. Between thirty and forty 
priests have been arrested and sent into Moravia. 
About six priests were killed in the engagements, The 
Courier, of Warsaw, of the 8th, states that an attempt 
at insurrection had been made at the village of Mau- 
kuny, in the government of Augustoro, by three Poles 
from Prussia, but they had been arrested by the pea- 
sants, and delivered up to the authorities. 

The King of the Belgians is in a sad fix. His Minis- 
try has resigned, and he has applied in vain to the 
leading men of every party to form a Cabinet. 


CORN MARKET. Marx Lanz. Tus Day. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must decline inserting any further communications on 
the Evangelical Alliance in Wales. 

„A Northwalian. — We fear his letter would rouse some 
ill-feeling, without materially advancing the object he 
has in view. 


Che Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1846. 


SUMMARY. 


THE House of Commons has been variously engaged 
since our last, and in some respects has indicated a 
leaning towards liberality of opinion in minor mat- 
ters, leading us to enticipate that when the food 
monopoly is laid in its grave, a somewhat better spirit 
will pervade this branch of Parliament. Mr. Watson 
has brought in a bill for the removal of Roman 
Catholic disabilities—disabilities which slumber for 
the most part in obsolete statutes, but which ecclesias- 
tical bigots are loath to consign to entire destruction. 
The law is coming to be recognised in Parliament 
that persecution for religious opinion in any form is 
as impolitic as it is impious, This is one step 
gained. A fair development of that law leads on to 
thecondemnation of all civil establishments of religion. 
To punish me for the sentiments I profess (statesmen 
will hereafter argue) is not more essentially un- 
just than to compel me to support sentiments 
which I repudiate. Botb acts aim a blow at the free- 
dom of the mind—both war against the independence 
of truth. Intimidation and — — are but the 
opposite phases of the self-same dogmatism and in- 
tolerance. To this height, however, our senators have 
not yet come. They are seldom convinced until 
shee clamour makes their position uneasy. Their 
habit is to legislate for the strong, rather than for the 
weak; and in the present instance, Roman Catholics 
who have many representatives in Parliament, and 
who, moreover, on the other side of St. George's 
Channel, are politically troublesome, are freely offered 
a relief which no one thinks of extending to Dissen- 
ters, because they have no representative, and have 
shown themselves ready to put up with any existing 
wrong. Some apprehension has been expressed at 
the proposal included in Mr. Watson’s bill, to admit 
the order of Jesuits into this empire. We cannot 
say that we share in it. Jesuits are amongst us 
already in abundance, compelled by law to conceal 
their pretensions and to do their work in the dark. 
Remove the penalty, and you remove one-half of the 
danger. Let in the enemy as an enemy, and society 
will then watch his designs. 
Government has laid before the House of Commons 
a mass of evidence, recently collected, on the ap- 
roach of famine and the progress of fever in Ireland, 
and Sir James Graham has introduced a bill to provide 
fever hospitals and efficient medical superintendence 
for the whole country. Mr. Wakley entreated Minis- 
ters to attempt a prevention of the evil, instead of 
making provision for its cure—to send food, which 
would obviate the necessity of sending physic—and 
to strike at once at the root of pe-tilence by satisfying 
the my of starving men. This proposal greatly 
scandalised many of the political economists, who, 
overlooking the extraordinary nature of the present 
emergency, apply their rules with such uniform 
rigidity as to seem to prefer immediate death 
rather than contingent idleness. A smart but 
desultory conversation ensued; remedies of all sorts 
were proposed; Government came in for a share of 
blame on account of remissness in applying the funds 
at its disposal; and Sir R. Peel retorted on the land- 
owners, without whose voluntary co-operation, he re- 
marked, nothing which Government could do would 
prove sufficient. Mr. Smith O’Brien, after long ab- 
sence from the House, made his appearance at this 
juncture, and startled it with accusations, which, how- 
ever deserved, scarcely came with due weight from 
his lips. The measure of Sir James Graham has al- 
ready passed its second reading, will be commivted 
with more haste than good speed, and will be dis- 
cussed when it arrives at the stage of the third read- 


ing. 

The new tariff makes way, but slowly. The Pro- 
tectionists occupy every inch of fighting ground. 
Several skirmishes have taken place upon the minor 
items—buttons, butter, cheese, and hops; but upon 
silk there was a pitched battle, and another division, 
giving a majority of 116 to Ministers. We are 

reatened with fresh effusions of Protectionist zeal 
on the articles of timber and spirits; and then, we 
suppose, the second reading of the Corn Importation 
will present available ground for another general 
® protracted engagement. As soon, however, us 

esolutions are reported, Government will remit 
Pyties now leviable upon all articles excepting 
5 Orders have been already issued to the Custom- 
Mito admit Indian corn and buckwheat at the 
‘ Py l duty of one shilling. 
8 iscussion has taken place upon Mr. Duncombe’s 
W. fon for an address to the Crown, praying her 
Samesty to extend her pardon to Frost, Williams, and 
Jones, the Newport rioters. We have no doubt that 
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the exereise of the royal prerogative of merey in this 
case would be followed by good rather than evil; 
nor should we question at all the wisdom of that 
Cabinet which recommended such a course to her 
Majesty’s consideration. But we can find no valid 
plea for this, either in the technical informalities 
which 3 their trial, or in the nature of the 
crime of which they were guilty. It is a misapplica- 
tion of language to 1 of their punishment, as 
punishment meted out to political offences. The 
men may not have intended the whole of the 
mischief contemplated by the parties they led 
to action. But the fact is undeniable. They were 
insurrectionists. They made war upon the public 
peace. They took the sword in hand to give force to 
their political opinions. For this, and not for the 
opinions they entertained, they were tried, condemned, 
and transported. We may sympathise with them in 
their sufferings, but we are not disposed to look with 
leniency upon their crime. Precisely because we 
love the political principles which they espoused, we 
indignantly resent their resort to foul and forcible 
means in support of them. They have thrown back 
the cause of organic reform in public opinion for 
twenty years. No sufferings which they have endured 
can atone for the injury which they inflicted upon it. 
In our judgment they have no title to mercy; but, 
should the clemency of the Crown be exercised to- 
wards them, as, indeed, we yet hope it may, we 
should regard the act as a graceful and not impolitic 
one. 

The Lords have passed the Irish Coercion bill, mis- 
named a bill for the Protection of Life in Ireland. 
The ready assent given by all parties in that house to 
this truly despotic act was frightful. The recklessness 
with which it was concocted came out in more than 
one instance, and when proved, merely drew forth, 
from the new Secretary for Ireland, a reprehension 
that such mistakes were not pointed out before. The 
measure has now come down to the House of Com- 
mons, whereit will undergo avery differentordeal. We 
can imagine the earnestness with which the Irish 
members will pursue and worry it from stage to stage 
True, they are few in numbers, but as the bill is essen- 
tially unjust, and as, in practical working, much will de- 
pend upon the temper in which it is received by the 
Irish people, they may succeed in mitigating its most 
offensive provisions, if notin stopping its progress alto- 
gether. It was confessed by Sir — Graham, on 
Monday night, that the Arms bill had proved a failure. 
What reason can he produce, in the teeth of all pre- 
ceding experience, that this coercion till will not 
aggravate the very evils it is intended to cure? 

wo elections have been decided since our last 
publication—--Stafford and Windsor. Windsor was 
walked over without opposition, by Mr. Neville. We 
give the following comment on the Stafford election 
from the Manchester Times :— 

„All honour to Laurence Heyworth. By an expenditure 
of £250 on ale to the thirsty freemen, he might have been 
member for Stafford; but he had too much self-respect, too 
much principle, too much consistency, as a radical re- 
former and a friend to temperance, to go into the House of 
Commons by brutifying the electors. He felt that he could 
not serve a righteous ciuse by unrighteous means, and, 
therefore, he declined the proffered honour. We recollect 
a gentleman saying to the late excellent Robert Philips: ‘I 
have often shaken hands with baronets; let me have the 
honour of shaking hands with a man who has refused a 
baronetcy.’ We have often shaken hands with members of 
both Houses of Parliament; but we shall shake hands with 
more cordiality with a man who has refused to become a 
sena‘or at the sacrifice of principles which would have been 
involved by his giving even asingle glassofale. All honour, 
then, to Laurence Heyworth! He has established aclaim to 
represent a purer constituency. We are told that Captain 
Carnegie pledged himself, on the hustings, to promote the 
total and immediate repeal of the corn-law. We should 
have had much more faith in his pledge had he voted with 
Mr. Villiers a fortnight ago. When a man promises to do, 
the proper question is, What have you done ?’ 

Stafford, with a population of 9,245, has two members. 
Manchester, with a population of 250,000, has the same 
share in the national representation. Windsor, where an- 
other election is about to take place, has two members 
for a population of 7,528. Salford, with a population of 
nearly 60,000, has only one member. Much remains to be 
done after the corn-law question shall have been settled; 
and we believe that honest men will be found to do it.” 

It is now certain that Mr. Leader will sit for 
Westminster only until the end of the present Parlia- 
ment. We earnestly trust that Westminster will 
again right itself in public opinion. Some electors, 
we believe, entertain thoughts of Colonel Thompson. 
We could earnestly wish to see him returned as mem- 
ber for that ancient constituency. As the father of 
the free-trade movement—as a consistent radical 
reformer—as a man of high integrity, indefatigable 
energy, and great political sagacity—he would confer 
honour upon any borough, and deserves to be re- 
turned by the most influential in the empire. We 
would not peril his prospects in any other place; but 
it certainly strikes us most forcibly, that W estminster 


Colonel Thompson is the right man for Westminster. 

The Polish insurrection is virtually at an end, 
unless, indeed, there have been outbreaks in that 
part of the country under Russian sway, which the 
vigilance of its police has, at present, prevented from 
becoming known beyond the frontier; a not very 
likely circumstance. From the more detailed accounts 
which have been received, it appears that the out- 
break was confined chiefly to the neighbourhood of 
the free city of Cracow, and to Austrian Poland. The 
severe measures of the Prussian Government alone 
prevented the Poles of Posen from joining in the in- 
surrection. Cracow is now in possession of the Rus- 
sian and Austrian troops, and its late occupants are 


scattered over the country. The larger portion of 


is the proper post for Colonel Thompson, and, that 


the insurgents have betaken themselves to the 
Carpathian mountains, with the view of penetrat- 
ing into Hungary. With one exception, the re- 
bellion has been subdued. That exception is the 
province of Gallicia, which, at the first symptoms 
of the revolt, was delivered up by the Austrian au- 
thorities to the lawless violence of a vindictive 
peasantry, Ny a price being set upon the heads of the 
nobility. The consequences might be foreseen. The 
peasants, having exterminated the Polish nobles, 
ceeded to murder landowners, citizens, and every one 
in a condition of life above their own. The innocent 
as well as the guilty, women and children, were vie- 
tims to the same proscription. The rural population, 
flushed with their brutal triumphs, now refuse to 
listen to the authorities who first encouraged them 
to deeds of blood, and talk of making their own terms 
with the Emperor! From the accounts received 
from unhappy Poland, it is to be feared that this is 
not the last outbreak that is likely to occur for the 
recovery of its independence. It is impossible, as the 
Times justly remarks, to exterminate a population of 
twenty millions, to eradicate the sense of national 
honour in a people possessing a cultivated language, 
a refined literature, and proud historical recollections. 
Seventy years have surely been amply sufficient to test 
the advantages of foreign rule. The present sad con- 
dition of the country proves the impotency of coercion 
to eradicate the nationalityof Poland. Why not, then, 
at length, try an opposite course? It would be as 
much anact of sound statesmanship on the part of the 
governor, as it would be a boon to the governed, be- 
sides being calculated to ensure future tranquillity. 

Advices trom America, by the Cambria, inform us 
of the reception given to the free-trade measures of 
Sir R. Peel, by our transatlantic brethren. They 
appear to be all that the Americans themselves could 
have wished for, and to have given most cordial satis- 
faction. The New York Herald characterises the 
intelligence as “of more importance than any re- 
ceived at any time within the past twenty years.” 
The more cautious organs of public opinion, however, 
are not so easily satisfied, fancying they discover a 
sensitiveness about national ig th in the 
Queen's speech and Sir K. Peel’s remarks, incom- 
patible with further concession on the part of Eng- 
land. But it is daily of less consequence what Mr. 
Polk or his organs have to say on the matter. They are 
controlled, first, by the Senate, and next, by the people. 
In the Senate, the resolution for giving the requisite 
year’s notice is likely to be adopted, but with such addi- 
tions as to remove all doubt of the pacific intentions 
of the majority of that body. The speeches, so far as 
they have gone, have been conciliatory and respectful 
towards this country. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald asserts that, shortly 
before the departure of the Cambria, Mr. Pakenham 
submitted his ultimatum to the American govern- 
ment, and that in consequence much consternation 
prevailed in official — The Times, however, 
denies that the British representative has made any 
fresh proposal. Still more gratifying is the manifes- 
tation of the popular feeling in favour of peace. The 
religious world has taken up the subject with zeal and 
earnestness ; peace conventions have been held in 
various parts of the country; and the addresses 
sent over by a few of the merchants and religious 
bodies of this country to their brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic, appear to have had a most con- 
ciliatory effect, and to have increased the general 
feeling in favour of peace. On the whole, we are not 
without hopes that the unhappy dispute has passed 
its most critical stage, and that the difficulties in the 
way of a 2rmanent settlement of the question will 
gradually nish before the good sense and friendly 
teelings of the two countries. 


THE UPLIFTED SCOURGE. 


THE accounts from Ireland are making havoc with 
that incredulity, born of selfishness, and suckled by 
the pride of ascendancy, which, for some months past, 
has ridiculed the public apprehension of famine. 
There remains, we would fain hope, but one man in 
her Majesty’s dominions stout enough to look in- 
cipient starvation in the face, and exclaim, ‘ ‘Thou art 
but the phantom of designing fancy "—and that man 
is Mr. Shaw, par excellence the represertative of 
ecclesiastical intolerance and of party insolence. 
Whilst men, exercising the functions of legislators, 
have been exhibiting their wishes in the name of 
their belief, events have been moving on in silent 
mockery of their hardiest asseverations. The reality 
of the evil by which Ireland is visited is now at length 
admitted; let us not forget the amount of actual 
misery inflicted before that admission was reluctantly 
conceded. ‘Take a million families as the amount of 
population exclusively dependent for subsistence upon 
the potato; and, with that element of calculation, try 
and compute the sum of suffering endured up to the 
present time. The original panic ere yet the crop 
was dug—the alternation of hope and fear in the 
bosoms of the multiplied myriads, uncertain whether 
life or death would turn up for them from beneath 
the surface of the soil—the too sure appearance 
of the mysterious rot in the stock of almost 
every family, awakening alarm in all, and threaten- 
ing early privation to many—the sinking of heart 
and hope as the disease, baffling all attempts at 
remedy, spread itself—the disgust occasioned by the 
tainted meal, only overcome by the stern demands of 
physical want—unsatisfied appetites obliged to submit 
to a more and more stinted dole, as the yet remain- 
ing stock of food grew smaller and smaller—low fever, 
the invariable concomitant of a wretched diet—and 
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en, in the background, but every day becomin 

— distinetly visible, the ghastly 4 of — 
famine—why, to say nothing of what is to come, more 
than enough there has already been of woe, both bodily 
and mental, to overwhelm with horror and remorse 
every feeling mind to which any evidence of being 
accessory to such a calamity can be reasonably 
brought home. 


The worst, however, is yet to come. The provi- 
sions made by the Government and the Legislature 
will, doubtless, to some extent, mitigate the evil. 
But when u nation’s supply of staple food has pe- 
rished, and months have yet to intervene before 
another harvest, he must be a bold man who should 
undertake to foretell what may or may not happen. 
There may be scenes in reserve for us in prospect of 
which the most reckless would blench and quail. 
These, if such there are to be, time will unfold. 
Standing upon the brink of the gloomy unknown, 
and ignorant, as yet, of the extent to which judgment 
will overtake us, it surely becomes us to give up a 
moment or two at least to serious reflection, to search 
out the causes of our present condition and expecta- 
tions, to admit our full share of responsibility, and to 
proceed at once, and resolutely, to the rw ee of 
our solemn obligations. 


The immediate and unforeseen occasion of Ireland’s 
present calamity is unquestionably providential. No 
man can be justly arraigned for not having anticipated 
the appearance of a vegetable disease as new as it is 
devastating. But beyond this single point, human 
agency must take upon itself the whole burden of 
blame. How comes it that, ina country whose soil, 
climate, and natural advantages are vf a superior 
order, the great mass of its inhabitants are doomed to 
dependence upon one article of food, and that well- 
nigh the lowest, and least nutritive? Talk as we will 
of the social misery of the Irish, is not that misery to 
be traced at last to political misrule? Rail as we will 
against unfeeling landlords, are they not, afterall, the 
living embodiments of our own rapacious laws? 
Have we not invariably legislated for property, un- 
concerned about the mode in which our enact- 
ments might tell upon the condition of man? 
Has not perennial affliction incessantly appealed 
to us in vain? If our aristocratic system of 
statesmanship is chargeable with the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland, it remains to be asked, by whose 
sanction that system has been encouraged to per- 
petuate itself. ‘The people of this country, religious 
as well as worldly—it is foolish to hide from ourselves 
the fact—have been more alive to the pride of life, 
than to its essential well-being. The glitter of wealth, 
the childish hankering after respectability, admiration 
of titles and vast estates, security of property, distrust 
of the people—the combined influence of these has 
prevailed upon them not merely to wink at, but 
strenuously to uphold, the machinery which grinds 
the bones of the poor. We have placed in power, 
and we have maintained there at all hazards, the men 
whose selfishness has cursed Ireland with every form 
of insult and of wrong—and we have acquiesced in 
their tyranny, partly because it did not fall upon our- 
selves, — „because all our sympathies are aristo- 
cratic. For the sake of the coronet and the ermine, 
the golden tassels and gaudy embroidery of national 
life, we have quietly consented to see poverty crushed 
and bleeding beneath the heels of oppression; and 
when, unable longer to master its passionate indigna- 
tion, it has uplifted its arm and struck a random blow 
at its tyrant, we have — all the instruments of 
coercion which terrified selfishness could ask at our 
hands. And because we have done this, Ireland is 
what it is. 

If there be any truth in this representation, then 
our duties may be discovered without much laborious 
research. Two cases require to be met: the one im- 
mediate and urgent, but temporary—the other some- 
what more remote, but requiring for its cure far 
closer attention, and a much larger amount of dis- 
interested exertion. Famine and fever must be staved 
off, if possible, at any cost. ‘Lhe Irish people have a 
right to require thus much. Wherein the arrange- 
ments of Government fail in the accomplishment of 
this result, individual benevolence must step in to 
make good the deficiency. We know all the objec- 
tions to eleemosynary relief—we admit the arguments 
of the political economists—but we contend that 
extraordinary emergencies ought not to be governed 
by ordinary rules. We have no right to starve 
men this year, lest they should become idle the next. 
Let the blame of the present state of things fall where 
it will, no individual possessed of means to dispose of 
in charity, can righteously refuse to bestow them. 
Expediency, even, as well as justice, calls aloud for 
— liberality—for the evils of famine and pesti- 
ence, if once permitted to get head, do not stop with 
the poor. In some shape or other they pass upward 
to the rich: and all former evidence proves that 
fevers, whilst they seize the former in greater num- 
bers, sweep away the latter with surer fatality. 

It may be supposed by those who look at all 
imaginable cases through one medium, that the per- 
manent cure of Ireland’s disorder, as well as of Great 
Britain’s uneasiness, will be affected hy Free-trade, 
now, at length, forced upon the adoption of the legis. 
lature. We yield to none in our admiration of 
Free-trade principles. We expect much from their 
practical recognition—but we are far — from 
regarding them as a panacea for either Irish or 
English wrongs. Liberty of commerce, even the most 

rlect, will do notcing to mitigate that rancour 

tween race and race, which, in the sister isle, 
growing out of ecclesiastical ascendancy, is greatly 
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expresses itself too frequently in midnight assassina- 
tion, and by menacing in various ways the security of 


of the country. 

The truth stares upon us, in whatever direction we 
look, and must be seen by all who do not wilfully 
shut their eyes, that the committal to a few hands, 


to legislate at will for the whole empire, unchecked 
by any but a merely nominal responsibility, is pro- 
ductive of more appalling mischiefs to the social and 
moral, than even to the political interests of men. 
To this, Ireland owes her beggary—to this Great 
Britain must ascribe a large portion of her own 
_ wrongs. Bad laws, in each kingdom, generate bad 
feelings, and induce mischievous habits, and by 
insensible gradations lower the public standard of 
morality. 
and the severity necessary to put down crime 
drives the evil it was meant to cure, — and deeper, 
into the constitution of the body politic. But bad 
laws partial, selfish, unjust, exacerbating—we must 
expect from human nature elevated into exclusive- 
ness, as is our own aristocracy. "Tis all very well for 
us to soothe our consciences with the thought that 
we cannot help ourselves. The truth is, we have 


never seriously tried to do so—the middle classes 
generally hold the attempt, however peaceful, to be 
disreputable; and not, perhaps, until Providence has 
let loose upon us, through the instrumentality of pa- 
trician misrule, famine, fever, and insurrection, shall 
we appreciate the wrong of which we are guilty, in 
allowing misgovernment to reduce industrious masses 
to such extremities, that a rot in the potato crop 
threatens the very framework of society with destruc- 
tion. 


HOSTILITY TO WAR. 


AMONG the multitudinous demonstrations of dislike 
to War which are continually taking place, there does 
not seem to be always enough of union between those 
who maintain the extreme principle of the unlawful- 
ness of all use of arms, and those who are brought 
into alli mce by excessive dislike to wars as they have 
been, are, and are like to be. If a man is a stout 
enemy of existing and probable wars in a practical 
sense, it does not seem policy to hamper him with too 
nice a scrutiny into whether there is any lurking cor- 
ner in his mind wherein he cherishes the idea of a 
justifiable war. The truth perhaps is, that there is no 
man who has not got his justifiable war somewhere, 
if events were only to get at it. They might not go 
the length of making him stand forth at the market 
cross, and avow that his tenets of unjustifiable war had 
all been wrong. But practically finding himself with- 
outa sword, there is a point where he would sell his 
garment, and buy one. 

The object here, however, is not rigidly to debate 
that point, but to fix on the nearer — Mr dg that 
men’s aversion and disgust towards particular wars 
have always been a powerful element uf their dislike 
to war in the abstract. Men hotly engaged in the 
defence of civil and religious rights, like the Macca- 
bees, or the Puritans in our Civil Wars, do not pitch 
upon that time for the discovery of the abstract un- 
lawfulness of war. It is when the thing has been 
made individually and distinctively odious to great 
masses of the community; when the glitter which 
atten ds the exercise of violent and public feeling has 
begun to yield to the impression that there is really 
much of unworthiness, or even of baseness, in the actual 
cause; when a revulsion has taken place in men’s 
miads, and they begin to sicken at their own success, 


then it is that the extreme doctrine flourishes and 
prospers, and gathers round it in alliance all the mal- 
contents with the existing shames. 

Something very much like this is the state of things 
at present. Men whom it would not have been diffi- 
cult to engage in what they thought an honest and just 
cause, and who would, even at this hour, be puzzled if 
called on to pledge their integrity to the counsel 
which should advise a nation to supersede and do 
away with everything in the shape of provision for a 


misrepresentation, and go unhesitatingly in company 
with the staunchest opponents of war in the abstract. 
One reason why the aid of these men should not be 
overlooked is, because it goes a long 4 in its practi- 
cal effects upon the common adversary. Tell the friend 
of war that you believe in the universal unlawfulness 
of war,—that you are quite sure it is an unchristian 
practice and that no necessity ever authorized a 
Christian to engage in it,—enlarge upon the happiness 
which would come if all men would do with- 
out war, beginning with ourselves,—say all this ever 
so winningly and distinctly, and the odds are that the 
friend of war pats you on the head, tells you you are 
one of a highly respectable but comparatively small 
portion of the community, and he wishes very much 
that everybody was as good. But a different sort 
of effect is produced, if you give him to under- 
stand that men who do not put their case 


out against As war as in itself discreditable, dishonour- 
able, and contrary to the rules both of true dignity 
and common sense; if you tell him that men of this 
kind had as lief see their sons put in the pillory, as 
come home from Ais war with all of reputation and 
splendour it can give. Without at all insisting on 
impugning the truth and reality of the other oe 
ple, which may some time be discovered to be the 


| right thing after all, there seems no denying that a 
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life, hinders to a large extent the application of 
capital to the development of the boundless resources | 


and those the wealthiest of the community, of power 


Oppression invariably breeds crime— | 


exasperated by the relation of landlord to tenant, | present, practical gain of strength is made; by dwell- 


ing mainly, or at least extensively, on that in which 

all the opponents of present wars agree, in preference 

to that which is, for the time being at all events, only 
the credence of a portion. 

Nothing here said, is to be construed as blami 
any actual thing that has been done. The address of 
the“ Friends Fy Sir 14 Peel, is an admirable 
state- paper, and particularly just in its ition 
the services done by that * to ‘5 ee 4 
peace; services contrasting strongly with the demand 
of another party, whose call is for “a war minister, 
and twenty war steamers on the coast of America.” 
But for one enemy of war who is of “ the people 
called Friends,” there are twenty who are not. There 
is 72 therefore, in a combination of the twenty 

and one. 
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THE CURFEW BILL. 


(From the Examiner.) 


An Englishman's house is his castle ;” in proclaimed 
districts, under the pending bill, an Irishman’s hovel will be 
his dungeon for twelve hours out of every twenty-four. 
Every man is to be made by law his own gaoler, his own 
turnkey. He cannot open his door after sunset without 
breaking prison. His life is to be a gaol life with a day 
rule. He may go forth after sunrise to labour, but he must 
return to his prison before twilight. Irishmen, in a pro- 
claimed district, will be the only people in the world who 
rent their gaols. For others, places of confinement are 
generously provided gratis; but Irishmen will be placed in 
the singular predicament of paying for their nightly incar- 
ceration. 

As the man in the sedan without a bottom or seat re- 
marked that he had as lief walk, so the good folks of 
claimed districts may discover that they might as well be 
put in her Majesty's gaols at once as be prisoners in their 
— cabins, the gaols having the advantage of being rent- 

ree. 


All the severity of the curfew law will fall on the inno. 
cent. The assassin, 25 to risk his life for the gratifica- 
tion of his vengeance, will not shrink from the fear of the 
minor punishment of transportation. If the gallows would 
not deter him from murder, he will not be scared from the 
road to his crime by the dread of exile. Having resolved 
to brave the worst, he will brave secondary penal 

But it would be desirable, undoubtedly, to arrest such 
villains, and frustrate their wicked intentions; and this, as 
Lord Campbell has proposed, could be done by m the 
act of being out after dark, with arms, an aggravated mis- 
demeanour ; so also might be classified being out in a com- 
pany exceeding three or four. 

For the detection of crime in a disturbed district the 
discovery of absence from home at night is important; but 
this does not necessitate the treatment of being out as an 
offence, for the object would be accomplished by requiring 
all occupants to have a list of their inmates, and to present 
them to answer to their names upon summons of the police. 


More Foop ror tue Gattows.—The young man 
Wicks, now lying under sentence of death in Newgate, 
was a spectator of the last two executions at the Old 
Bailey, and actually paid each time for a seat at the 
window of a house opposite the gallows, that he might 
view the spectacle the better. is execution has been 
deferred. It is stated that a strong memorial, coupled 
with evidence, has been presented to Sir James Gra- 
ham relative to the previous state of the criminal’s 
mind, and that a searching inquiry upon the subject is 
at present going on.—— Margaret Stoker, condemned to 
death for the murder of her child, and sentenced to be 
executed at Durham, has (says the Gateshead Observer) 
so strongly interested the public in her behalf, that we 


have little doubt of the revocation of her doom. It is 
one of the worse consequences of capital punishments 
that abhorrence of crime is almost lost in sympathy 


with criminals. ——Ralph Joicey, the parricide, says the 
same journal, is to be executed on Wednesday morning 
next (this day), at Morpeth. Memorials for a reprieve 
have been forwarded from Morpeth and Newcas- 
tle, but with little hope of success. The Hon. and Rev. 
F. R. Grey, Rector of Morpeth, has public prayers 
offered up, daily, for mercy to the murderer's soul; but 
the mercy which the clergy implore from heaven, the 

will not implore on earth. The hangman has arrived, 


polluting the atmosphere with his horrid and 
shocking the feelings of the more th tful inhabit- 
ants. The doomed convict is descri as perfectly 


resigned to his fate.——Fleet, who was at the recent 
Bucks Assizes sentenced to be executed, has been 


reprieved. He was tried before Baron Parke, and con- 


national force,—are yet ready to risk minor dangers of | victed of having caused the death of Ann Ray, a young 


woman, by giving her corrosive sublimate to procure 
abortion. 


Peace Meetincs.—A very impressive lecture on the 
„ Sinfulness of War,“ was recently delivered in the 
Infant School-rooms, Pockthorpe, to a numerous and 
attentive audience, by the Rev. W. Brock. The new 
school-room, Heigham, was crowded to excess on a 
subsequent evening, where Mr. Brock lectured on the 
same subject. A meeting for the purpose of explaining 
the principles of the Peace Society, has also recentl 
been held in the Wesleyan Chapel, Hethersett, at whic 
Mr. Candler, of Bawburgh, presided; when addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. Kerry, Bunting, and White, 
of Norwich; Mr. Bell, of Earlham; Mr. Arthurton, of 
Cossey; and Mr. Twinn, of Bawburgh. The young 
men of the neighbourhood had been especially invited, 
many of whom were in attendance ; and an imp: ession 
of the opposition of war to the principles of vag 


on the impossibility of a just belligerency, are turning | 


seem to have pervaded the entire meeting. On W 
nesday evening last a meeting of a similar character 
was held in New Catton Chapel. On Thursday even- 
ing last an able anti-war lecture was delivered by Mr. 
J. W. Dowson, in the Orford-hill school-room.—Norfolk 
News. 

Sin R. Peet anp tue Duxe or Ricumonp returned 
from Brighton by rail on Monday, in the same train, 
but not in the same carriage. The Free- trader took 
his seat in the coupé at the head of the train: the 
Protectionist sat in the coupé at the tail. The one looked 
forward, the other backward, Very 
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FOREICN INTELLICENCE. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


During the last week there have been two arrivals 
from the United States, bringing intelligence of the 
ion of Sir R. Peel's free-trade measures by that 
country, and of the progress of the debate in the Senate 
on the Oregon question. 

The effect produced in America by the outward ar- 
rival of the steamer Cambria, was of an unusual cha- 
racter. The New York papers had expresses from 
Halifax to New York, at an expense of 3,000 dollars. 
Instantly on the Cambria’s despatches being landed at 
Boston, expresses were despatched in all directions, and 
it will scarcely be credited in England, that the news 
from England was conveyed from Boston to New York, 
a distance of 250 miles, in seven hours twenty-five 
minutes. 

With regard to the Premier's free-trade measure, all 
the papers hail it as the greatest blessing, and more 
especially as tending to force on a peaceful settlement 
of the Oregon question. War seems to be scouted as a 
thing not to be dreamt of, and Mr. President Polk and 
his crew are regularly pitched overboard in the joyous 
outburst of feeling consequent on such an early pros- 
pect of commercial union between the two countrics. 

The Cambria arrive lat Liverpool on Saturday, bring- 
ing intelligence from New York to the 28th of February. 
It appears that the mail from New York, of the 28th of 
February, failed to reach Boston in time for the 
steamer, owing to the 1 up of the ice on the 
Long Island Sound; and that being the mail route by 
which the correspondence from the important cities of 
New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, Washing- 
ton, and New York is, for the most part, forwarded, 
e one being naturally anxious to write by the latest 
mail, by this accident our merchants and the public are 
deprived of their advices, which will probably be de- 
layed at Boston for a month! 

he intelligence of another day would, it was thought, 
be of immense importance; in fact, have possibly de- 
cided the question of peace and war: for, according to 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Herald, 
Mr. Pakenham had delivered his wltimatum to the 
American Cabinet; and, on the 26th, there was an 
extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet to consider it, 
which sat the greater part of the night in secret coun- 
sel :— 

Mr. Pakenham waited upon Mr. Buchanan at the state 
department early in the evening (the 28th), and remained 
there for an hour or more with him. The consequence of 
this was an immediate meeting of the Cabinet, at the late 
and unusual time of night above named. It is not necessary 
for me to sa what the nature of the British minister's pro- 

tion is, nor would it be prudent for me to do so under 
the existing state of the case; but I ~ill say this, that it is 
of such a character as to be wholly inadmissible by this 
Government, and that the present prospect of things here 
is warlike—aye, warlike. 


Had the Cambria waited only twenty-four hours longer, 
she would probably have brought the result of the 
meeting. hat was the nature of Mr. Pakenham's 
ultimatum was not known. The New York Advertiser 
believes that Mr. Crampton has brought out instruc- 
tions to Mr. Pakenham to re-open negotiations by an 
offer of the 49th parallel, the whole of Vancouver's 
Ialand, and the navigation of the Columbia for twenty 
years. The Times, however, contradicts this. 


It appears that the Senate has yet to conclude its 
discussion upon the Oregon question; the speeches that 
have been made since our last notice contain little of 
importance. Notwithstanding the protraction of the 
debate, there is little doubt as to its issue. A form of 
notice for the abrogatioa of the convention, propose: by 
Mr. Colquitt, meets the views not only of Messrs. Crit- 
tenden and Calhoun, but of the whole moderate party. 
This will be carried, so that the warlike minority will 
consist of Messrs. Allen, Hannegan, Cass, the other 
more violent spirits of the West. Like the resolution 
of the House of Representatives, the notice will be 
given ina form as far removed as possible from the 
offensive declarations of the President's Message and 
Mr. Buchanan's correspondence; but it will be coupled 
with a permission to the President to use his discretion 
in either giving it at once or deferring it to a later 
period. In the course of the debate Mr. Webster said 
that a majority of the Senate would vote for the two 
propositions of Mr. Colquitt, and Mr. Allen asserted 
that the President's views and determination to assert 
the American title to the whole territory up to 54 40 
had undergone no change. On the 26th ult., the debate 
was adjourned to the 2nd inst. 

The news as relates to Mexico is important. The 
New York Herald of the 28th of Februarv states, on the 
authority of their Washington correspondent, that the 
government of the United States had received intelli- 
gence of the mission of Mr. Slidel having been com- 
pletely frustrated, General Parades having peremptorily 
refused to acknowledge or receive that gentleman, 
That thereupon he demanded his passports, which 
were refused. He then insisted on an escort to Vera 
Cruz, which was granted. He adds, „It may be ex- 

ted that the United States, having failed entirely in 
its mission to Mexico, will now have to resort to some 
other alternative.“ 

It is also stated, but upon less competent authority, 
that the Mexican Government have organised an army 
of considerable force to proceed to the Rio Grande. 

In the meantime, the United States’ Government 
were collecting all the naval force they had afloat in 
the Gulf of Mexico; it will consist cf three frigates, 
two steamers, and other smaller vessels, carrying in all 
275 guns, and a force of 2,500 men, ‘The army is also 
ordered to march to the mouth of the Rio Grande, so 
that the commencement of hostilities in that quarter 
may be looked for forth with. 


FRANCE, 
The rising in Poland has excited a lively interest in 


committee, to adopt and combine such measures as 
might promote the success of the Polish cause. M. 
Odillon Barrot recommended a moderate course; and 
his advice was taken; the procecdings terminating in a 
resolution to appoint a committee to make an appeal to 
public charity in behalf of the insurgents. Subscrip- 
tions were opened, and about £500 was subscribed. 
The amount has since been increased to £1,250, and 
the list now includes 149 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies—about one-third of the whole; the pupils of 
the Polytechnic School, of the Ecole Normale, of the 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures, of the Greek 
School; and the Parisian bar. 

The French clergy were also beginning to raise their 
voices in favour of the Polish insurgents. The Bishop 
of Puy bas addressed an appeal to the faithful of his 
diocese, commencing—* Ye will respond, beloved 
diocesans, to the wishes of those brethren who, by their 
impetuous valour and the brilliant qualities of their 
hearts, have deserved to be called the French of the 
North. Never, perhaps, was Poland more worthy of 
the sympathies of all Catholic hearts.“ 

Every day, it is said, supplies of money are sent from 
Paris, and preparations are still making, at the present 
moment, for sending arms to the insurgents... Many 
Polish gentlemen have left, and are daily leaving, the 
French metropolis. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on Friday, the Marquis 
de Larochejaquclin put some questions to M. Guizot, 
with the view of elucidating the conduct to be pursued 
by the French Government in the question of the in- 
surrection in Poland. 

M. Guizot replied :— 

As far as his information went, he had reason to believe 
that the atrocities of which the Russian and Austrian Go- 
vernments were accused were without foundation. The 
conduct of the peasantry could be accounted for upon other 
grounds. Since Poland had been subjected to the dominion 
of the three powers, much had been done to improve the 
condition of the peasantry, and the consequence was, that 
the peasantry had not only refused to join in the insurrec- 
tion, but were mostactive supporters of the present authori- 
ties. Their improved condition was the real secret of the 
conduct of the peasantry, and not the employment by the 
Governments of the odious means alleged. With regard to 
the conduct to be pursued by the French Government un- 
der the circumstances, M. Guizot stated, that the policy of 
non-intervention had been wisely adopted in 1830, and he 
saw no good reason why it should be changed now. This 
policy imposed two duties towards the unfortunate Poles— 
not to hold out to them any illusory or false hopes, and to 
render them any relief compatible with the interests of 
France, and the law of nations. 

The opinions expressed by M. Guizot do not appear 
to be received with much favour by the opposition 
press. The Courrier Francais, the Siécle, and the 
National have furious attacks upon M. Guizot’s timo- 
rous and egotistical policy. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, on Monday, Ministers 
were left in a minority on the question of reducing the 
French five per cent. stock; but, as this was foreseen, 
neither crisis nor sensation occurred. The same 
thing occurred last year; but the bill was rejected by 
the Peers. 

The Duke d’Aumale left Paris on Wednesday, for 
Algeria; but it is reported that his absence is not to 
exceed a month. During his stay in Africa the Duke 
is to place himself under the orders of Marshal Bu- 
geaud. 

Accounts from Algeria state that Marshal Bugeaud 
set out on the 5th instant, at the head of an army, for 
the purpose of counteracting any enterprise that Abd- 
el-Kader might have in view. The Marshal had issued 
a proclamation explanatory of his objects. 

THE POLISH INSURRECTION, 

The town and territory of Cracow are in the hands of 
the three powers. Whilst negotiations were going on 
between General Collin and the Prussian commander, 
relative to the terms of capitulation, the Russian oon a 
on the frontier advanced by the Olmutz road straight 
on the city, and took possession on the 3rd inst., with- 
out a blow being struck, the young and active part of 
the population having abandoned the place and entered 
Gallicia. The Austrian troops, under General Collin, 
also entered soon after without opposition. According 
to the last accounts received, the Prussians had not en- 
tered the republic of Cracow, and it was thought that 
they would not to so. ‘The German papers state that the 
three powers have determined to keep the troops in the 
Polish provinces as long as the slightest appearance of 
disturbance continues. They also state that the autho- 
rities will treat the great bulk uf the insurgents with great 
lenity, but that they are determi:.ed to punish the 
leaders most severely. It is, indeed, not to be coubted 
that a great number of unfortunate men will be punished 
capitally, and many more be sent to pass the remainder 
of their lives in the salt mines or in the deserts of 
Siberia. 

A great number of the insurgents, estimated at 2,500, 
secing the improbability of their being able to resist the 
combined attack of the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
forces, had previously quitted the city, directing their 
march towards Gallicia, where they will probably make 
some further resistance. In all the towns and places of 
any strength in the duchy of Posen and in Gallicia, the 
authorities are adopting the most severe measures for 
the maintenance of public order and tranquillity. 


The Rhine and Moselle Gazette publishes private 
letters from Galicia, stating that part of the garrison 
having quitted Lemberg, a large body of Polish insur- 
gents had captured the place, alter a most determined 
and sanguinory resistance on the part of the Austrian 
troops which remained there. 120 Austrians were said 
to have been killed. The Governor-general, Ferdinand 
'd'Este, had taken refuge in one of the convents, to- 
gether with the rest of his troops, and barricaded the 
place. The insurgents, however, did not deem it ad- 
visable to attack it, and had contented themselves with 


taking from the arsenal 60,000 muskets, besides soine 
cunnon and mountain guns, and spiking such as they 


The National gives the following from a private 
source: - One of the divisions which advanced into the 
Carpathian mountains has formed communications with 
Hungary, and two important districts of that country 
have flown to arms. ‘The insurrection continues to 
spread in Lithuania; and so well aware is the Austrian 
Government of the fact, that the greatest precautions 
have been taken to prevent the real state of things 
being known. All letters are opened, and such ag 
make the slightest allusion to the insurrection are re- 
tained. 

Accounts have been received from Tarnow down to 
the 25th ult. A squadron of cavalry had reinforced the 
garrison of the town, the hospitals of which were crowded 
with wounded noblemen and insurgents. The prisoners 
were confined in several houses, converted into gaols. 
The massacres, committed by the peasants, still con- 
tinued. A letter from Western Gallicia commences 
thus: —“ There is not a single nobleman remaining in 
the country.“ Several young Poles, repairing to Galli- 
cia, had been arrested on the frontier. The whole of 
the Catholic clergy of Cracow, with the exception of 
the bishop and one or two canons, had espoused the 
cause of the insurrection. The chiefs of the movement 
had succeeded in effecting their escape, The Augsbura 
Gazette contains another letter from the frontiers ot 
Gallicia, of the 3rd instant, stating that sixty noblemen 
of the neighbourhood of Lemberg, armed with pistols, 
swords, and double-barrelled guns, had determined to 
attack the post of hussars, at Najarow, six leagues from 
Zloczow, and had met for that purpose in an inn, situate 
within a short distance of the town. Some peasants 
having cautioned the officer, the hussars surrounded the 
inn, and the insurgents were either killed or made 
prisoners. The hussars, on their side, lost four killed 
and five wounded. 


A letter from Posen, of the 5th inst., states that about 
twenty additional arrests had been just effected there ; 
amongst them were some ecclesiastics. The Catholic 
Gymnasium and Ecclesiastical School have been closed. 
The Universal German Gazette publishes accounts from 
Posen of the 6th. The landed proprietors had received 
orders from the authorities not to quit their domains 
without receiving authorisation to do so. It had been 
thought necessary to resort to this measure of security 
under existing circumstances. 


The Hamburg Correspondent contains very important 
intelligence relative to Russian Poland. Should the 
accounts be confirmed, it would appear that the seat of 
the insurrection had merely been removed to the point 
where oppression has, up to the present period, been 
the most violent. 

The Universal German Gazette states, that a noble 
lady who enjoyed the special favour of the Queen, had 
arrived at Berlin on the 7th, at the head of a deputation 
of ladies of the Grand Duchy of Posen, to implore the 
clemency of his Maiesty. 

Had the insurrection been successful, it was the in- 
tention of the leading Poles to have prevented the evils 
of anarchy, or of the want of an acknowledged head, 
by conferring the crown on Prince Adam Czartoryski ; 
and that patriot, casting aside the fear that his motives 
might be misinterpreted, had consented to receive it, if 
their — should be confirmed by a solemn national 
council. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 


Priests, WomEN, AND Famitizs.—A trial took place 
at the last assizes of the Herault, which created great 
sensation. The following are the circumstances of the 
case, as stated in the indictment:—Emilie Vidal, the 
daughter of a man of large property at St. Pons, was 
married to Corbiere, a physician, and in due time had a 
child, of which she became so fond as to neglect all her 
other duties. ‘To divert her mind into the right chan- 
nel, she was placed particularly under the direction of 
M. Dousset, the cur¢ of the village of Felines d' Haut- 
pool, near St. Pons, in which the Corbieres lived, with 
the hope of his exciting in her the religious sentiments 
in which she was deficient. Soon afterwards the child 
died, and the priest took the opportunity of turning the 
affections, or rather the passions, of the mother towards 
himself, and ultimately succeeded in seducing her. 
Availing himself of the influence he had thus acquired 
over her, he got her to sign notes of hand in his favour, 
and at last to make a will, leaving him a large part of 
her fortune, over which she had the control, — the 
pretence of saying perpetual masses for her soul. The 
husband was at last made acquainted with these in- 
famous proceedings, and went to the house of the priest 
to reproach him with them. During the altercation 
which ensued, Dousset made an attempt to stab M. Cor- 
biere with a knife, but he escaped unhurt out of the 
house. As he was going away, the enraged priest took 
up a gun and fired at him. Again he escaped, the charge 
having only touched his coat. Another violent scene took 
place between them some short time after, and the para- 
mour struck the husband a violent blow on the breast 
with an iron bar. M. Corbiere was immediately seized 
with phthisis, which he attributed to this injury, and 
soon after died. Dousset then conceived the follow- 
ing stratagem for securing to himself the whole of 
Madame Corbiere’s fortune. He prevailed upon her to 
consent to marry his own father, a very aged man, to 
whom her property was to be made over, and which he, 
the priest, would inherit on his parent’s death. But 
this plan could not be carried into execution until the 
legal term of her widowhood was expired. To overcome 
this ditiiculty, and the consequences which delay might 
produce, he made the two parties sign a mutual con- 
tract of marriage, under very heavy penalties. This was 
on the 5th March in last year, only a month after the 
death of M. Corbiere. He at the same time made each 
of them sign a bond for a sum, left in blank, to be paid 
to him, in case the marriage should not be solemnised. 
This he atterwards filled up himself with a very large 
penalty. These transactions, on being made known, 
excited suspicion that M. Corbiere, the husband, had 
| been poisoned, and the magistrates ordered an exhuma- 

tion and autopsy of his body. No traces of poison 


Paris, and, in fact, throughout France; and some of the | were unable to take with them. They had also secured could be discovered; but Dousset was indicted for an 


newspapers have been calling upon the friends of liberty 
to step forth and assist the Poles in their struggle. 


considerable quantities of ammunition and stores, as 
well as the public money. They had then quitted 


attempt to murder the deceased by the blow with the 
iron bar, and also for endeavouring, by fraudulent 
means, to deprive M. Vidal, the brother and heir of 


Eighty-four deputies met and made speeches. M. Lemberg (which is open to attack on all sides), and 
ier Pages 


Garnier moved the appointment of a permanent | gone to spread revolt in other parts of Gallicia. Madame Corbiere, of the property to which he would 
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succeed on her death. After a long hearing, in which 
all the facts stated were fully investigated, the jury 
delivered a verdict declaring the prisoner guilty of 
fraud, but acquitting him of the charge of attempting to 
murder. The court condemned him to close contine- 
ment, with labour, for eight years, and to be exposed on 
the pillory in the market-place at Montpellier. When 
this judgment was pronounced, Dousset spoke not a 
word, nor did he show the slightest emotion.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE LATE Mexican Duictator.— 
Santa Anna is still living at the Havannah, occupied 
with his favourite amusement of cock-fighting, and ap- 
parently indifferent to the march of events in Mexico. 


THe Cavcasus.—The /nvalide Russe of St. Peters- 
burg publishes a letter from the Caucasus of the 6th 
ult., which states that on the 20th of January last, the 
chiefs and the Effendis of the Abadshes had agreed on 
certain conditions to becomethe subjects of the Emperor 
of Russia. This tribe consists of 100,000 souls, and 
enjoys the reputation of being a warlike race. 


Rewticious Perercution 1n Rvssta.—The Journal 
des Debats publishes a letter from St. Petersburg of 
the 22nd ult., which states that the Emperor had com- 
manded that all foreign Jews, even those of Poland, 
who are at present in Russia, should quit the Russian 
territory within three months, should they even be 
established and possess landed property in the country. 
In future no foreign Israclite is to be permitted to re- 
side in Russia without a special permission from the 
Government. 


Honnto Errects or Rettciovs Fanaticism.—The 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Statesman records the fol- 
lowing results from attending a meeting of a fanatical 
sectin America, called the Millerites: — Mr. Ebenezer 
Walker, a farmer of respectability, about thirty-seven 
years of age, having a wife and one child, was induced, 
by motives of curiosity, to attend a Miller meeting in 
Belchertown, on Sunday evening, the 18th of January. 
While there he became deluded by the threats and 
anathemas which were preached, and left the house 
after the close of the meeting in a state of mind border- 
ing upon insanity. This malady continued to increase 
until he became a raving madman. While in this way 
he declared that his heart was sinful, and must be 
plucked out or burnt out. Accordingly he rushed 
towards a large cooking stove, and thrust his left hand 
into the burning embers, and clenched the red-hot iron 
of the stove until the flesh was literally burned from the 
bones of his hand before he could be secured. The 
poor man continued in this awful state until death came 
to his relief on ‘Tuesday. 

The fortifications of Paris are entirely finished. They 
have cost more than £5,000,000 sterling. 


Fall or Manna ix Tuxxey.—The Courrier de Con- 
stantinople communicates the interesting news of a rain 
of manna having fallen at Yenishehir, by which the 
inhabitants of that place have been plentifully — 
with food of the form of a hazel nut, but capable of 
being ground into meal. A kily of it is there sold for 
twelve piastres, while the bread prepared from this 
mysterious product of heaven is said to be most ex- 
cellent. 

Tue Basti1an Nuns.—In answer to M. de Boutenieff's 
note to the Pontifical Government, expressing a doubt 
whether there was a Basilian nunnery at Minsk, the 
Univers published the following letter from four Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul :— 

„We, the undersigned Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul, lately arrived in France in consequence of the 
persecutions to which our order has been made victim by 
the Russian Government in the province of Lithuania— 
persecutions which terminated in the dissolution of our 
congregation at Wilna—declare and certify, that, through 
the intermediation of our sisters at Minsk, we have had 
frequent relations with the Basilians who existed in that 
town. It is, therefore, with a perfect knowledge of the 
fact, and to bear testimony to the truth, that we affirm that 
there did then exist a convent of Basilians at Minsk, and 
sign our names to this certificate. Done at Paris this 8th 
of March, 1846, at the house of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Casimir, No. 1, Rue d'Ivry.“ 

Tue Peace Movement 1x Amenica.—We are glad 
to learn from our file of American papers, that the feel- 
ing in favour of continued peace with this country is 
daily becoming stronger. With reference to the Peace 
Addresses from this country the Worcester Christian 
Citizen (Eliha Burritt’s paper) says :— 

These addresses were forwarded to us by a committee in 
Manchester, and we have printed them on our “ Olive 
Leaves,” and sent them to every Newspaper of the United 
States and to all the Member of the Congress, and devoutly 
hope, that the people of this country will respond to these 
friendly and fraternal appeals for closer brotherhood in the 
same spirit that dictated them. Dear reader! is not this 
shaking hands across the cold wintry ocean, worthy of Chris- 
tians, and all the lovers of humanity? 

In New York, ministers of the various denominations 
(says the New York Express) are calling meetings for 
the purpose of bringing their tremendous moral in- 
fluence to bear on this weak, wicked, and treacherous 
administration. Notices are given in the religious 
papers to this effect. Peace conventions have been held 
in various parts of the country, which have been largely 
attended by ministers of the gospel. Meetings of this 
sort have, we observe, been held at Providence, Nor- 
wich, and Worcester, Massachusetts, at which Peace 
ocieties were organised. At each of them the resolu- 
tions passed were condemnatory of war as unchristian, 
inhuman, and upnecessary; and asserted that it was 
the duty of Governments to arbitrate their contended 
points. The New York Peace Society have issued an 
address to the friends of peace in that city, calling upon 
them to come forward and assist in making New York 
the centre of a system of operations for diffusing their 
Principles over the west and south. 


_ Intrievine rx Mexico.—The Spanish Government 
is intriguing here with the hope of establishing one of 
its princes as sovereign, should the advocates for 
monarchy succeed in gaining a majority in the Conven- 
tion. Two agents have been lately secretly employed 

ere under the orders of the Captain-general of Cuba ; 
and a new journal, called the Espectador, is announced 
under the direction of Colonel Valdes and the son of 
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one of the most notorious Christino partisans at Madrid 
for the purpose of supporting these pretensions. ‘Ihe 
Infante Don Sebastian, who married the sister of Donna 
Christina, and a son of Don Francisco de Paula are the 
eandidates.— Times Correspondent. ; 


New ZralAxb.— According to an extract from a 
letter from New Zealand, dated Bay of Islands Oct. 6 
Governor Fitzroy had proposed to negotiate a peace 
with the natives on the following terms: 

1. The treaty of Waitangi to be binding. 

2. The British colours to be sacred. 


3. All plunder now in the possession of nativ 
| ives t 
forthwith restored. gies 


4. The following places to be given up to the Queen, and 
to remain unoccupied by any one until the decision of her 
Majesty be signified:—Port of Maye, Ohaiwar, Taiaonia 
Wangai, Kofow, Kaipatitu, and Waikau. ; 

5. Hostilities to cease entirely between all chiefs and 
tribes now in arms with or against the Government. 

Tue Porz's Recoenitron or Isanetza II. or Spar. 
—There can be no longer any doubt (says La Presse) 
— the recognition of the Queen of Spain by the Holy 

ee, 

Mr. ApaMs on THE OrEGON QveEstion.— One of the 
strangest items in the news lately reveived from the 
United States, is found in a speech delivered by John 
Quincey Adams on the 9th of February. He took a 
view of the grounds on which the United States’ title to 
Oregon rests, which we dare say will be new to our 
readers. After some preliminary remarks, he requested 
the clerk of the house to read from his desk the 26th, 
27th, and 28th verses of the Ist chapter of Genesis: 

That, in my judgment, is the foundation of our title to 

Oregon, and of all the title we have to any of the territory 
we possess, It is the foundation of the title by which you, 
Sir, occupy that chair, and by which we are now called on 
to occupy Oregon, and cannot do it without the termination 
of the convention in which we have agreed that we will not 
occupy it.“ 
What are we to think of the sanity of the man and 
the assembly by whom such things were enacted? or, 
if they are sane, are we to conclude that they ure pre- 
pared to cloak acts of robbery and spoliation under pre- 
tences of respect for divine authority ? 


Tue Queen left the Isle of Wight on Friday morn- 
ing, accompanied by Prince Albert, the children, and 
the royal suite; and, travelling by the usual routes, 
reached Buckingham Palace shortly after one o'clock. 
The privacy of royal life at Osborne House was perfect. 
Not a single arrival fell to be chronicled; nor did a 
break occur in the early walks of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, their drives in the afternoon, or in the walking 
and equestrian exercises of the children, 

Mr. Twrronn, for several years a magistrate at the 
chief police office, in Bow-street, has resigned his 
office, and Mr. Henry, of the Lambeth court, has been 
appointed to succeed him. Some two or three weeks 
ago, a case was brought before Mr. Twyford, of two 
fellows having decoyed away several female children, 
and cohabited with them— when this sapient magistrate 
dismissed the charge, saying that there was no evidence 
to prove that it was against the chiNren’s consent that 
they were taken away. Since then, the attention of Sir 
James Graham has been called to the case - partly 
through the instrumentality of the Times’ reporter, 
and, in consequence of what the Ilome Secretary may 
have said, Mr. Twyſord has thought it best to resign. 


Lox box Peacr Socizrr.-- The Rev. William Stokes, 
late of this town, has just completed a most encouraging 
tour of nine weeks’ duration, in Hampshire, on behalf 
of the above society. He was everywhere reccived with 
enthusiasm, and his object recognised with general 
interest. Mr. S. delivered thirty-nine lectures, besides 
other addresses, in the county, and his views were 
brought before the minds of at leas: ten thousand * 
sons. Several auxiliaries to the peace weie formed, or 
placed in a state of formation; others were renewed in 
their operations, and it is generally expected the interests 
of the Peace Society will be better supported in this 
county than they have been.— Birmingham Pilot. 


Tue tate Du. Canzy.—At a mecting, held the other 
day, of the Preston Bible Association, one of the depu- 
tation, the Rev. W. Ackworth, vicar of Rothley, related 
the following annecdote, in reference to the first mis- 
sionary, Dr. Carey :—He was once talking with a friend 
about the doctor, when he remarked:—* Dr. Carey 
was an extraordinary man. When he worked in this 
country we could not exactly call him a shoemaker, 
but a sort of cobbler. Some gentlemen asked me if he 
was a good hand at the business. ‘No,’ I said, ‘for I 
used to order eight shoes at a time, with the expectation 
that out of the eight, I should find two to fit me, for 
though he could make one shoe well, he never could 
make another to fit it.“ The anecdote necessarily 
excited much laughter.— Bradford Observer. 


Loss or Lire rrom Licurninc.—An appalling in- 
stance of the effects of lightning occurred on Thursday 
last, at Bulmer, near New Malton, to a young man who 
was in his father’s garden, when he was struck in the 
face by the electric fluid and iistantaneously killed; 
the father of deceased was in the garden, some ten or 
fifteen yards from his unfortunate son, and although he 
received a violent shock, is now nearly recovered. 


Ramway Teiecrari From Mancuesrer AND Liven- 
poo. 10 Lox box. It is now determined to fix the rail- 
way telegraph from both Liverpool and Manchester to 
London, by which information may be transmitted from 
London to Manchester or Liverpool, and tice versa, in 
three minutes or less! 

We learn from the first annual report of the Metro- 
politan Complete Suffrage Association that, during the 
past year, the committee have received, amongst many 
other unnualsubscriptions, one of £10 from Earl Radnor. 
We rejoice that there is at least one member of the 
House of Peers courageous enough to avow his support 
of Complete Suffrage and Anti-state-church principles. 


The Morning Post, speaking of a rumour that r. 
Gladstone is to come in for Dorchester, says, “ This 
farce of election, to serve family purposes and arrange- 
meats, will no longer be quietly permitted.“ Is the 
Post prepared to support another schedule A? 


— — — | 


THE PEACE QUESTION IN ENGLAN 
AMERICA. — 


( From a Correspondent. ) 


It is earnestly hoped that the following beautiful pas- 
sages, taken from an excellent letter addressed by an 
American blacksmith (Elihu Burritt) to his Englis) 
correspondent, will find their way amongst all classes 
in this country, and that all those who are interested 
in the great cause it advocates will use every means in 
their power to promote it :— 


While labouring for man in the light of that 
lation, “ God hath made of one blood all notions ad mee for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth,” what a blessed thing 
it is for the race that there are ties of relationship stro 
than the bonds of mere consanguinity, a unity of spirit d 
which millions may be more than brothers. Brother 
is the best Anglo-Saxon term we have to express the idea: 
but that falls short of conveying its full scope and spirit. If 
it were not for the fact that terms of Latin derivation have 
no inner life of meaning to take hold of the heart, “ una- 
nimity“ might comprehend the condition prescribed to the 
human family, both by the gospel of God and the gospel of 
nature, and laboured and prayed for by every true disciple 
To carry out this mighty idea, and to bring in this heaven- 
like condition of“ unanimity,’’ seems to be the destiny and 
duty of the Anglo-Saxon race. And as the reliminary 
victory in this world embraces the conquest of love, how 
cheering it is to contemplate the progress of that moral 
union which is winding its eternal bonds around two nations 
whom God made one, to fill the earth with “ unity!“ Let 
us rejoice as we feel these bonds strengthening around us— 
as we witness the social tendencies of the age, and the in- 
terests and sympathies which are melting down our jealous 
nationalities, and merging us, like kindred drops,” in one 
11 4 ee 

n that long and heroic struggle which you have 
through against slavery, you hove acquired a susceplibility 
of sympathy for the enslaved in every land; and we feel 
that sympathy breathing around us here in our des 
conflict with the inhuman system which Great Britaln hae 
banished from her empire. Your liberty-breathing words 
are wafted to our ears on the wings of the wind, and 
strengthen us in this day of stern trial. Our enslaved mil- 
lions have heard of your great doings for humanity, and the 
American slaveholder feels the pressure of your sentiments 
in the moral atmosphere around him. With all our ma- 
chinery of murder and brute force, | thank God that neither 
your country nor mine can repel the foreign invasion, or 
suppress the domestic insurrection of moral power, free 
thought, and sentiments big with humanity. Our nation 
can brag, if it will, of the battle of New Orleans, and boast 
of the prowess of its arms in driving back the British army 
with defeat ; but, with all its guns and paid fighters, it can- 
not repel the invasion, or prevent the landing and lodgment 
in the citadel of the country’s heart, of a single English 
thought that comes, in the might of humanity and truth, to 
thunder to a guilty conscience, It is not lawful for thee to 
hold this man or this woman as a slave.“ 

So, on the other hand, all that we have done, or hoped to 
do, for the cause of freedom and the elevation and equality 
of our fellow-beings in America, has begotten a strong sym- 
pathy for those abroad who are crushed to the earth by in- 
stitutions calculated to multiply and perpetuate the most 
unrighteous inequalities of condition. We feel a deep in- 
terest in your efforts to dethrone these institutions, and to 
rectify these inequalities, in your country; and these 
counter currents of sympathy are bringing our two nations 
nearer together. Let this tide of sympathy become a gulf- 
stream between us. Let us strengthen it by every influence 
and association in our power. If I may use a phrase bor- 
rowed from my profession, let us endeavour “ to weld the 
two countries together, so that they shall learn and teach 
war no more. 

And among the great enterprises of philanthropy, in which 
the good men of both nations are suitles, what can there be 
better calculated to promote this happy unity, than the 
heaven-born cause of peace? — cause that embraces all the 
interests of humanity! The peace-band in this country is 
growing larger, warmer, cad stronger. Our hearts are 
cheered with the report of your doings in England, and we 
long for more free and fraternal correspondence with you. 
Notwithstanding the present ebullition of the godless 
war-spirit in this country, growing out of its position to- 
wards Mexico, the principles of peace were never making 
better progress among the reflecting portions of the com- 
munity. A new impulse has been given to the cause, and 
new efforts are in contemplation and prosecution for its 
advancement. The newspaper press is now open to the 
cause, and we are using it to some manifest effect, 

For myself, a little plan of my invention has succeeded to 
an extent that fills me with gratitude to God; I, at first, 
began by writing a short article on the subject of peace; 
and then taking forty or fifty printed duplicates of 0 and 
sending them to as many newspapers, These articles were 
copied by a great number of journals, which encouraged me 
to increase the number of duplicates of my subsequent 
articles. I now send out, once a fortnight, 500 of these 
slips to 500 different papers, scattered all over the country, 
from Nova Scotia to New Orleans, and nearly to the Rocky 
Mountains. 1 cannot tell how many of these papers insert 
my articles, but about 200 come to me, with them publisbed 
in their columns as original; so I hope that I am talking, 
through this wonderful medium, to two millions of human 
consciences every werk, on the subject of peace. But we 
want to have a more warm-hearted correspondence with the 
friends of the cause in England. We want to prove to our 
people that the principles of peace are progressing on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and that the beating of swords into 
ploughshares is going to be a natural and simultaneous feat 
among Christian nations. We want to have you contribute 
to our peace literature, and we would be happy to do the 
same by you. We intend to turn our Peace Advocate into 
a monthly magazine, which shall rank high with our best 
periodicals, sustained by contributions from our ablest pens, 
and we would hope to enroll many of our English friends 
in the list of our contributors, 


Many of the readers öf this publication, doubtless, 
have talents that would enable them to contribute to 
the American peace literature, to the advantage of both 
nations and to their own credit and satisfaction; and 
how, it may be asked, could they employ those talents 
better? We cordially hope that our American friend's 
suggestion on this subject will be met with the atten- 
tion it deserves; and that every one who feels an in- 
terest in the promotion of Christianity or the welfare of 
his ſellow- men, and who has the ability to promote these 
objects by his or her pen, will avail themselves of the 
present time, when the national mind is opening to the 
fearful evils of war, on whatever pretext un en. 
Any communications addressed to Mr. A. J. Naish, 
Globe-foundry, Moor-street, Birmingham, will be for- 
warded to America, if approved. 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Srarrorp Exvecrion.—Mr. Lawrence Heyworth re- 
tired from the contest on Wednesday. The main rea- 
son of his withdrawal was the dissatisfaction expressed 
by a number of the electors at his refusal to spend 
money in treating. The nomination took place on 
Thursday. The candidates were Captain Carnegie, the 
late member, on the Ministerial side; Dr. Sleigh, of 
Brill House, Bucks, on the Protection side; and Mr. E. 
Watkin, of Manchester, on the League interest. The 
show of hands was in favour of the last-named gentle- 
man, who, however, declined going to the poll. On 
Friday the polling took place. At nine Dr. Sleigh had 
polled a vote. Every hour, however, added to the 
number; and at four o’clock the aggregate was found 
to be twenty-five. Captain Carnegie polled 733; and 
he was declared duly elected, Dr. 8 admitting that 
he had been honourably and fairly defeated. 


Tun Representation or Leicester.—We under- 
stand that Mr. Bright has written to decline, at any 
rate for the present, being put in nomination as a candi- 
date for the representation of Leicester, in the event of 
a general election. The committee of delegates have, 
in consequence of this communication, decided upon 
taking no further steps for the present; and have ad- 
journed for a time.— Leicester Mercury. 


REPRESENTATION OF O_pHam.—At the meeting of 
electors and non-electors, on Saturday last, Mr. James 
Holliday, Mr. Fox, of London, and Mr. John M. Cobbet, 
were proposed as candidates for the borough of Oldham, 
in the place of General Johnson, who has signified his 
intention of resigning. On a show of hands, a majority 
was given in favour of Mr. Holliday; but, since the 
meeting, we have been informed it is not likely that 
gentleman, who is a cotton manufacturer in Oldham, 
will stand. If this be correct, there is not a doubt that 
Mr. Fox will be returned without opposition. It is said 
there are already a majority of electors pledged to vote 
for Mr. Fox. Liverpool Mercury. 


REPRESENTATION OF WiGan.—It has been finall 
arranged by the Free-traders of Wigan to return W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq., the new secretary for the colonies, as 
the representative of this borough, in the place of 
Captain Lindsay, who declines to defend his seat. As 
the Free-traders of all parties have agree in this choice, 
of course Mr. Gladstone will be returned without oppo i- 
tion.— Ibid. 


Tae Winpsor ELxcriox.— Mr. Neville, the new Lord 
of the Treasury, was re-elected for Windsor on Satur- 
day, without opposition. At the conclusion of the 

roceedings, which were of no especial interest, Mr. 

eville proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor, which 
his worship cent meow | thanking the hon. gentle- 
man for the manner in which he had proposed his health 
[roars of laughter]. Ile was unacquainted with public 
speaking, and his health was so often drank in small 
arties that he fancied he had been at one of them 
renewed laughter]. 


Representation or Somerset.—Sir A. Hood and Mr. 
Moody decline coming forward as candidates for Somer- 
setshire. It appears, from their statements, that their 
names have been unwarrantably used in the requisition 
lately hawked about this county, calling upon Messrs. 
Acland and Dickenson to res ign.— Bristol Mercury. 
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Decrez.—On Wednesday last the Senate of the 
University of Glasgow conferred the degree of LL.D. 
on William B. Hodgson, Esq., Principal of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, Liverpool. 


AnoTuEeR VoLtuntary Repvuction or Factory Hovrs. 
—On Saturday evening last, the workmen of Thomas 
Barnes, Esq., at Farnworth Mills, near Bolton, waited 
upon their respected employer to consult with him on 
the propriety of adopting eleven hours per day as the 
time they should work, instead of the present twelve 
hour system. We have great pleasure in announcing, 
that Mr. Barnes agreed to the suggestion, and intends 
to pay the same wages as eretofore, when working an 
hour per day longer.— Preston Chronicle. 


Tue Season.— While the European papers are filled 
with paragraphs containing evidences of the extra- 
ordinary precocity of the season, there are letters trom 
North America which exhibit a singular contrast with 
the former statements. In certain States of the Union, 
and principally in North Carolina, Massachusetts, and 
Kentucky, the weather has been more severe than any 
experienced at the same season since 1719. 


A Prayrrvu. FxLoxx.— As a country woman, with her 
market basket on her arm, was admiring a bit of finery 
in a draper’s window, at York, her partner in life came 
up, without being noticed by her, and perceiving her 
intense gaze at what she could not purchase, he secretly 
abstracted a handkerchief from her basket, and went 
his way in joyful anticipation of his wife's vexation 
upon her discovering its absence. Unluckily for the 
joker, a gentleman, to whom the parties were strangers, 
observed the trick, and directed a constable to secure 
the villain. The robber was eeized on the pavement, 
and instantly carried before a magistrate. In the mean- 
time, the unsuspecting woman was informed of her 
loss, and hurried away to identify the luckless hand. 
kerchief. She did so—it was her own, the very one 
which she had been deprived of, and, turning with 
honest indignation to look at the thief, she exclaimed 
with astonishment and fear, Oh, lauks! gentlem-n, 
it’s my husband!“ The arm of the law was paralysed. 
The prisoner was the robber of his own property; the 
magistrates laughed, the gentleman and the constable 
laughed, and the charge being laughingly dismissed, the 
liberated husband and his artless wife posted away, to 
tell their village neighbours what awful things had 
happened to them at York. 


AmERICAN ATLANTIC Mart Streamers.—We learn 
that the American Government have accepted a con- 
tract for the conveyance of the American mails over 
the Atlantic. Six large and powerful steamers, it is 
stated, are to be 
are to be Li 


vided, and the ports of departure 
and New York.—Liverpoo! Albion. 


— — — — 


OUR TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Some interesting returns have just been laid before 
the House of Commons, which exhibit the following 
interesting results. 

In 1620 the number of vessels in this country was 
25,374; the tonnage 2,648,593 ; the number of men 
employed, 174,514. In 1841 there were 30,052 vessels, 
of 3,512,480 tons, manned by 210,198 men. In 1844 
there were 31,320 vessels, of 3,637,231 tons, and 216,350 
seamen. 

The number of British vessels entered inwards in 1832 
was 10,762, whose united burden was 1,936,846 tons: 
the foreign vessels were 3,865, of 561,047 tons. In i845 
the number of British vessels was 15,964, and their 
tonnage 3,669,853 : the number of foreign vessels 7, 896, 
and their tonnage 1, 353,736. 

The declared value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 
foreign countries and other colonial possessions was— 


In 1827 ........ £36,860,376 | In 1843. £5 2,279,709 
In 1841 ........ 51,634,623 | In 1844444 58.584.292 
In 1842 ........ 47,381,023 


The net revenue of the customs, and the amount of 
duty received from corn, from 1839 to 1845, were as 
follows: 


Revenue. Corn Duties. 

eee esse 4215839977 £ 1,098,858 
DG debacvecseteosaces 21.784,49 1,156,636 
1133 21.808.864 568. 

ese 21,025,149. 1,863,969 
eee eee 21.033.177˖/ tit: 758,293 
eee. eee eee 22.504. 8 1 1.098.382 
eee 20,196,869 367,008 


The quantity of silk of all kinds entered for hom 
consumption in 1814 was 2,119,974 lbs.; in 1824it had 
risen to 4,011,048 lbs.; in 1834 it was 4,522,351 lbs. ; and 
in 1844 it amounted to 6,208,021 lbs. 

The declared value of British silk goods exported 
from the United Kingdom in each year between 1826 
and 1845 exhibits since the year 1835 a comparative 
decrease. The value of the silk exported in 1826 was 
£168,801, but in 1835 this amount had increased to 
£973,786; in 1837 it had fallen to £503,673; and 
although from that time the value declared continues 
to increase, it hadin 1845 only reached £764,424. 

The quantities of foreign silk manufactures retained 
for home consumption since the removal of the pro- 
hibition upon them in 1826, exhibit a gradual rise from 
115,278lbs. in 1827, to 310,153lbs. in 1845. 

The table respecting wool and woollen manufactures, 
in the parliamentary papers from which we take these 
facts and figures, is especially interesting; but we have 
only space to give a few of the results, which prove that 
an increased importation has had the effect of increasing 
instead of lowering the price of domestic produce, In 
1824 the number of pounds o/ foreign and colonial wool 
imported was 22,564,485, and the price of Southdown 
wool Is. 2d. a pound In the following year the duty 
upon colonial wool was removed; the import in- 
creased to 43,816,966lbs., and the price of Southdown 
wool simultaneously rose to 1s. 2d. a pound. During 
the next twenty years, the price fluctuated from 6d. to 
18. 8d. a pound; and, in 1843, it was 1lldd., with an 
import of 47,785,061 pounds. In 1844, the duty upon 
foreign wool was entirely removed; the quantity entered 
for consumption increased to 65,079,524lbs.; ana the 
price of English wool rose at once to Is. 2d. In 1846, the 
amount imported had further increased to 76,828, 152lbs., 
and the price of domestic wool had risen to 1s. 4d. 

Between 1831 and 1845, the declared value of British 
exports of woollen manufactures had risen from 
£5,389,124 to £8,741,728. 

In 1842, the total amount of revenue, exclusive of 
the corn duties, was £32,178,814: in 1845, it was 
£33,415,431, although, during that period, the amount 
of customs and excise duties remitted was £5,197,074. 

The amount of reductions in the public expenditure 
effected by the repeal of the duties on auctions and 
glass, in 1845, is not less than £52,036. 

A number of extracts from the letters of glass manu- 
facturers in every part of the kingdom, stating the im. 
mense increase of consumption consequent upon the 
removal of the glass duty, is appended to the important 


paper from which we have made these extracts.— Times. 


—— — — — — eee + 


Four Comets Vistnte.—Surely, 
of the highest class, is — 
‘* What,” snys the Signor de Vico, “can this erowe ing 
together of comets mean?“ 
detected; one by Herr Brorsen, at Kiel, on the 26th 
ult., and the other by Signor de Vico himself, at Rome, 


heavens that the one may easily be taken for the other. 
It is stated that on Wednesday last they were only 
about fourteen degrees distant from each other. These 
make the third and fourth comets which, in the absence 
of moonlight, would now be visibly above the horizon 
immediately after dark; and of these two latter, if the 
air be clear, it is probable both will be visible to the 
naked eye on Sunday.— Atheneum. 


Temperance Convention.—The National Temperance 
Chronicle announces that the“ National Society have 
determined to hold a World's Convert tion in London, 
to commence on the 4th of August next. This date is 
fixed for the convenience of the American friends of 
the Temperance moyement; and a call is made on all 
societies in this and other countries to appoint delegates 
to represent them in the Convention. 


Fine at Leicester.—On ng night, the exten- 
sive factory belonging to Messrs. Harris and Hamels, 
cotton and India-rubber web manufacturers, at Braun- 
stone-gate, Leicester, was burnt to the ground. The 
tire is supposed to have originated in an escape of gas 
from the main pipe that supplied the building coming 
in contact with the fire in the engine room. The 
machinery, which is costly and complicated, is nearly 
all destroyed, and the effects of the conflagration will 
be severely felt by a large body of people who were 
employed in that part of the factory. The damage is 
estimated between £4,000 and £5,000. The property 
is insured, but, from the stoppage of the works and the 
inability of the firm to complete certain orders, the pro- 


| prietors will be very severe losers. 


on the 20th, following so nearly the same track in the | 


ing in the heavens! | 
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A Manual of Natural Vhilosophy, with Recapit 
(Questions on each Chapter, and a — Vhilo- 
sophical Terms. By J. L. Comstock, M. D., and 
R. D. Hostyn, A. M., Oxon. London: Adam Scott, 
Charterhouse-square. 


Tuis manual is a republication of the popular treatise on 
natural philosophy, by Dr. Comstock, of Hartford, in the Uni- 
ted States, a writer who has earned a well-merited reputation 
in the pursuit of physical science. It is admirably adapted 
for the use of schools, and, indeed, of all persons who are 
desirous of procuring, at the greatest economy of time and 
labour, a popular acquaintance with the leading principles of 
natural philosophy. As an elementary work, requiring for 
its perusal no mathematical attainment, it is at once simple, 
intelligible, and, in most parts, familiar. Numerous dia- 
grams are given in explanation of the text; each chapter is 
followed by a series of questions for the purpose of exami- 
nation ; and, at the end, there is a dictionary of scientific 
terms. The peculiar merits of the present publication over 
Dr. Comstock’s treatise are, the addition of about one hun- 
dred pages, an entire new chapter on heat, and the intro- 
duction of various passages tending more clearly to elucidate 
the text. 

The Manifested Oneness of the Church of Christ; with 
some Reasons for not joining the proposed Evangelical 
Alliance. A Sermon. By the Rev. Hucn M'‘Neice, 


M. A., Hon. Canon of Chester, and Incumbent of St. 
Jude’s, Liverpopl. pp. 27. Hatchard. 


We notice this sermon because we like its tone. Mr. 
M'‘Neile is decided in his views, and in his expressions of 
them. He is seldom caught doubting or hesitating. What 
with many would amount only to a probability is with him 
a “demonstration.” He is a thorough Churchman, has 
very fixed notions respecting Dissent, and Voluntaryism, 
and Independency, and is not ashamed or afraid of giving 
utterance tothem. And yet there is not a single word that 
we recollect which, as Nonconformists, we could honestly 
object to, in the sermon before us. We differ from the 
preacher, but cannot say that we disapprove of his language 
or his temper. 

The text of the sermon is John xvii. 20, 21—a passage 
which the author takes some pains to show does not apply 
to the subject in connexion with which it is so of uoted. 
Mr. M‘Neile is a Millenarian, expects the eekly coming 
of Christ, and his personal reign on the earth. course 
he does not believe that the union of the church” will be 
“the conversion of the world.“ His doctrine is, that Christ 
prays for the oneness of the entire church at his second ap- 
pearing—the oneness of all believers of all ages and coun- 
tries, they being raised from the dead—which oneness will 
produce the conviction of the world, not its conversion—its 
belief of Christ’s Messiahship, which, so far from implying 
salvati em, is possessed by devils. The passage, therefore, 
according to him. is altogether misused when it is applied to 
moral or ecclesiasticv] unity among the living disciples of 
Christ. We give his theory and leave it. We would just 
say, however, that without receiving his interpreting prin- 
ciple- modern Millenarianism—there are several ideas in 
his application of it which may suggest the inadmissibility 
of the text as commonly used. 

The chief part of the discourse is occupied with reasons 
for not joining the Evangelical Alliance. Mr. M'Neile de- 
clines doing it—not because he has any leaning towards 
Tractarianism,“ nor because of any repugnance to Dis- 
senters, as such,“ nor because of peevishness and spite, on 
account of his not having originated the movement, and 
not being able to become a prominent leader in it but be- 
cause he does not think that co-operation, as against Popery, 
can be carried on honestly and efficiently by the opposite 
parties forming the Alliance. The argument on this subject 
is not made out very satisfactorily—yet we are by no means 
convinced that it is without force. 

On the whole, we recommend our readers to read this 
sermon, merely adding the concluding sentence :— 

If we cannot add to our true and happy union, at least, 


Two more have been | let us guard, watchfully and prayerfully guard, against add- 


ing to our divisions. I am persuaded, my brethren, that 
Churchmen and Dissenters will act best, most efficiently for 
the glory of God, and, in the long run, most peacefully here 
on earth, by acting separately. We cannot so overlook, or 
rise above one anothers’ mistakes, as cordially and con- 
scientiously to co-operate with one another in detail, but we 
may each serve our common heavenly Master in our own 
way; and he can and will so overlook all our mistakes on 
all sides, as to save gloriously all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth.“ 


Heaven Physically and Morally Considered: or, an In- 
quiry into the Nature, Locality, and Blessedness of the 
eavenly World. By Josgern Roserrs. pp. 97. Dyer 

and Co. 1846. 


Tur publication of this volume, we are grieved to hear, 
originated in circumstances of “ painful and protracted 
affliction.” The author,a young minister of promise, has 
been disabled from discharging his ministerial duties by an 
illness of long continuance, and has endeavoured to em- 
ploy a portion of his time for his own and others’ profit, by 
the composition of this little work. We sympathise with 
him in his sorrow, and sincerely hope that his work may 
prove useful, by affording some degree of light and com- 
fort to those who are sitting in darkness, or who, with weary 
steps, are pursuing their pilgrimage to the New Jerusalem.” 

The discussion is divided into two chapters. In the first 
are considered the“ materiality,” “ locality,” „magnitude 
and splendours,“ and “ stability“ of heaven. In the second, 
„ the intellectual and moral character of its inhabitants,“ 
„their employments,” the“ manifestations of the Divine 
presence and favour enjoyed“ by them, and their “ dif- 
ferent degrees of glory.“ Under these heads the author 
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has brought together much important and interesting mat- 
ter. While he has avoided vain speculation, he has exer- 
cised an intelligent and independent mind. The style is 
easy and elegant. We trust the volume will have a goodly 


sale. 

Instructions about Heart- work,; and a Companion for 
Prayer. By the Rev. RIcnanů ALLEINE, sometime 
Rector of Batcombe, Somerset. Revised and Corrected, 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By the Rev. 
Joun S. Stamr. pp. 340. John Mason, 14, City-road. 
1846. 

Ma. Ricnanůb ALLEINE was a man of some note in his 
day, and the author of several valuable works on subjects of 
experimental and practical godliness. The one before us 
is full of weighty matter, well worthy the attention of all 
who are earnestly set upon “‘ heart-work.” It is got up in 
a very neat and beautiful manner. 

A Brief Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Thessalonians. By the Rev. ALEXANDER S. Par- 
TERSON, Glasgow. pp. 126. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 38, Geurge-street. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1846. 


EVANGELICAL, plain, and practical. 


An Example for Young Men: a Memoir of John Daglish, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By Samuget Dunn. pp. 62. 
Snow. 1846. 


AN interesting account of one who appears to have been 
a conscientious and amiable Christian youth. 

The Native Irish and their Descendants. By CuRrisTorner 
Anperson. “Third Euition, improved. pp. 275. W. 
Pickering; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1846. 

Tue design of Mr. Anderson in this work is to show how 
much may be done for the education of the Irish people 
through the medium of their own language. On this sub- 
ject he has bestowed much attention, and historical research 
has combined with personal observation to bring him to the 
important conclusion—that scriptural knowledge may be 
considerably advanced in Ireland by the cultivation of the 
native language. A large proportion of the peasantry, 
especially in the most Catholic parts of Ireland, speak their 
own tongue, which they cherish as a precious relic of 
nationality, and as alone adequately expressive of the vivid 
conceptions of their ardent minds. Much of their aversion 
to scriptural truth arises from its having been always pre- 
sented to them in an English dress; and we are persuaded, 
that much would be done towards their reception of sound 
religious teaching, were their feelings in this respect duly 
consulted. It is a problem worth some consideration, how 
far the national tendencies of the Irish might be encouraged 
and developed consistently with the common intevest of the 
United Empire. The peculiarities of distinct races cannot 
be safely overlooked by any government, and we think that 
a total disregard of them, in respect to the Irish people, has 
been a fruitful source of bad legislation— 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recunet. 


Warmly do we commend Mr. Anderson's book to the pub- 
lic notice. It contains a fund of information useful to the 
philolagist, and agreeable to the general reader. To every 
well-wisher of poor Ireland it must prove an acceptable 
volume. The disinterestedness of the author deserves the 
highest praise: he will devote the profits of this edition, as 
he has of the two preceding ones, towards the education of 
the native Irish in their own tongue. 


Would that we could promise him a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of his services from the immediate objects of his bene- 
volent regards, but priestism in Ireland, whether Papal or 
Protestant, is unfavourable to popular education. 
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JaAMEs BUCKLE, 
8. The London Teetotaler. Parts I. and II. 
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Ministers. 
10, The Holy Bible, with more than Twenty Thousand Emen- 
dations. Royal 8vo. Ditto demy 160. 
II. The Heavenly Home. By Tuomas Wat.ace, 
12. The Way to Health, Beauty, and Happiness. By R. Weaver. 
13. The Dressmaker’s and Milliner’s Advocate. 
M4. The Christian's Spiritual Song Book. By Jonx Stamp. 
15. The Herald of the Churches. No. I. 
16. Memoir uf W. A. Tayler, Jun. 
N. The Christian Treasury for March. 


18. The Duty uf Secession from a Corrupt Church. By WIILAAn 


GouDELL. 
19. La Voix du Colporteur Biblique. Par G. ve Fevice. 
20. The Aristocracy of England. By Joux Hampoen, Jun. 
21. Annual Keport of the French Canadian Missionary So- 
ely. 
22. Geography Simplified. By a MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, 
23. PuBLicaTioxs oF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT Schr 
Closet Hymns and Poems. By J. Epmesvon. 
Jamaica Enslaved and Free. 
The Writings of the Doctrinal Puritans. 
James's Pastoral Addresses. 
l. Results of Hydropathy. By Da. Jonxsox. 


THE FAMILY COMPANION. 


MADEMOISELLE JuLiE; on, Witcncrart ron THE 
Aristocracy.—Could it be credited, if it were not 
known as a positive and melancholy truth, that it is 
by the upper classes of society, by our aristocracy, that 
quacks, charlatans, pretenders, and impostors of all 
sorts, are most especially patronised ? 75 will not in- 
trude upon your crowded columns any general proofs 
of this fact, although scores of most pertinent illustra- 
tions present themselves. Indeed, the thing is undeni- 
able ; is notorious. What is its explanation? Can 
it be ought else than this—that among a portion 
of this class of the community, with all their refined 
and fashionable culture and accomplishments, science 
and logic, and all sound knowledge, scientific truths, 
and the modes of investigating them and judging of 
their nature, their evidence and value—are as little 
known as among their social antipodes? If such is the 
fact, it is oné as melancholy to contemplate as it is 
deeply to be deplored: it is more—it is discreditable, 
unjustifiable, fraught with much present evil, and omi- 
nous of more. 1 give the following brief narrative, as 
explaining and illustrating, and (I hope) justifying the 
observations and animadversions which precede, I 
leave to the reader all comment on the case. To me 
it seems to speak for itself, with most miraculous 
organ,“ disclosing secrets of the most humiliating and 
portentous kind, in quarters where, least of all, such 
disclosures should be possible. During the last six 
mouths there has been allocated in the near neighbour- 
hood of the most fashionable precinct of the West-end, 
a certain young Frenchwoman, known by the name of 
Mademoiselle Julie, who has obtained a great reputa- 
tion among our aristocracy as a curer of diseases. She 
is about twenty years of age, obviously from her man- 
ners and conversation, of the lower order of society, 
ill-educated, and indeed illiterate. She is accompanied 
by her mother, a person in manners and bearing even 
inferior to her daughter, and by a gentleman who is 
said to be the brother-in-law of the mother. These 
people at present occupy good furnished lodgings in 
a street opening into one of the West-end squares. 
i heir principal operations are performed at home; but 
Mademoiselle also condescends to visit patients at their 
own houses, more especially those of high rank and 
title. The system adopted by Mademoiselle Julie is too 
ingenious and too well calculated to attract attention 
from the class by whom she is patronised, to allow us 
to doubt that it has been adopted after mature con- 
sideration and with malice aforethought. The system 
of the fair Julie has the singular merit not only of com- 
bining these two celebrities, [homm@opathy and mes- 
merism] but of selecting their most attractive and 
agreeabie parts, and separating them from all that is 
offensive and troublesome. ‘Thus armed, thus accom- 
plished, is it surprising that her success has been great, 
or, that from the first day of her descent upon the 
realms of fashion, she has gone on conquering and to 
conquer? ‘This is the system of our wise-woman of 
the West end:—The sick person cuts off a lock of her 
or his own hair “close to the head,“ places it, unpro- 
faned by other touch, upon a piece of white silk, folds 
this with his or her own hand, and finally deposits it 
in an envelope of clean paper. This facile and self- 
executed rape of the lock is all that is required of the 
patient in the first instance. No doctor intrudes with 
his troublesome and disagreeable questions; no pulse 
need be felt, no tongue need be shown; no 1 per- 
eussor vr more horrid stethoscope need frighten the 
gentle breast from its propriety. The lock is shorn, 
the deed is done; the dropped Morning Post is picked 
up, the new novel is resumed; the ripple of a moment 
vanishes, and the surface of life is tranquil as before. 
The next step is to convey the precious lock to the cell 
of the wise-woman, where the real business begins. 
This is transacted as follows :—The uncle or mother of 
Julie magnetises or mesmerises her by some of the 
ordinary manipulations, and she falls asleep almost 
instantly (time is precious to those who are paid by 
the half-hour). The hair is then placed in her hand 
by the person who brings it; this person is put en 
rapport with her, by simply touching her hand once; 
she removes the coverings from the mystical lock, takes 
it into her hand, and then commences a very active 
and elaborate process of rubbing, and squeezing, and 
picking it with the right hand, while it is held by the 
left: occasionally, also, she smells it. When this pro- 
cess has continued a few minutes she begins to touch 
and press her own body with the fingers of the right 
wed . moving them from one place to another, some- 
times rapidly, sometimes slowly, but finally dwelling 
preferably on one place, which she continues to press 
and manipulate more mystically and earnestly, and at 
last exclusively. It is then easily guessed that here is 
the site of the patient’s pincipal malady, and the guess is 
soon verified by the words of the Pythoness. These words 
are waited for by the uncle, pen in hand, and are im- 
mediately committed to paper as they are uttered slowly, 
interruptedly, and in a subdued, sleepy tone. The 
record is made in the first person singular, as if the fair 
Julie were the patient. ‘I feel a pain,’—‘I feel a 
sensation,’ &c.,a mode of expression which is accounted 
for by the transcendant fact, of which both Julie and 
and her confrére assure us, that through the mystic 
influence of the lock of hair by the intermingling of its 
(i.e. the patient’s) magnetic fluid with her own, she, 
poor soul, is, for the nonce, made the recipient of all 
the aches, pains, sensations,—in short, of all the morbid 
symptoms of the unseen sufferer, who may, for anything 
Po knows or cares, be hundreds of miles distant. 
Having exposed the ills of one region, she passes to 
another, then to a third (as the case may be), and so 
on until she has given the full, true, and particular 
account of all the patient's djseased organs and their 
various symptons. This is what the doctors call the 
diagnosis of the disease (viz., the settling its nature and 
name), which is followed by its prognosis, or exposition 
of its result; and, last of all, comes the treatment. 
This is set about as follows :—A small box or tray con- 
taining upwards of two hundred tiny bottles is set 
before her. ‘These bottles are those used by the ho- 
mceopathists, each containing its multitude of globules 


of medicated sugar of milk, with the name of the 


* 


contained remedy pasted on each. She her 
fingers rapidly over the corks of this multitude of 
bottles, and selects three or four, when the rest are put 
aside. She sniffs at the selected few, and at length 
fixes on one: this is the certain remedy for the disease 
if it is remediable, or its emollient, if it is incurable’ 
The half-sovereign is then paid, and the sdance breaks 
up. During the whole course of the proceedings, Julie 
remains with her eyes nearly or wholly closed, and 
speaks in a subdued tone; but exhibits no special in- 
dication to the observer of being in any peculiar con- 
dition but what might be expected from any 
performing the part that is performed by her. She 
converses freely with the person originally placed en 
rapport with her, and answers any question he may put 
in relation to the patient or to herself. The writer pro- 
ceeds to detail at length the result of two visits made 
by himself to Mademoiselle Julie at the suggestion of 
a gentleman of rank, for one of whose relations she had 
prescribed. He submitted to her two cases, and placed 
a memorandum of the nature of each case in a sealed 
envelope, to be opened at the close of the sitting and 
compared with the written revelations of the fair seer. 
Her replies in each instance were altogether beside the 
mark—in fact were an egregious failure. “I will only 
say (says the writer), that not an iota of evidence exists 
in favour of the alleged fact of her being in that peculiar 
state termed by adepts, mesmeric or magnetic sleep, or 
somnambulism. To mine and to all common eyes, she 
seemed simply to be a very zealous but bungling for- 
tune-teller, as wide awake as her nature permitted, but 
with her eyes shut.’’—Abridged from the Atheneum, 


Sin Ropert Peer.—About fifty years of age, well- 
built, powerful, rather tall, head ob remarkable form, 
more inclining to breadth. The relation of the three 
crowns, 80 far as I could judge from » general view, and 
from his still abundant dark-grey Lair, in tolerable har- 
mony: the forehead not high, as is generally the case 
wherc the head inclines tobreadth. Physiognomy expres- 
sive of much firmness, united with a certain thorough 
prosaic and keen sagacity. In conversation with per- 
sons of elevated rank, the expression, with all firmness 
of circumspection, falls readily into a tone of douceur, 
with which the attitude of his body, at the same time, 
harmonises. His language is elegant, circumspect, and 
well-sustained. I always saw him dressed plainly, in 
black, with a white neckcloth, and without the insignia 
of any orders. I add some remarks, communicated to 
me upon his recall to the distinguished position which 
he occupies as Prime Minister:—* Peel is quite grown 
up to his position. By birth, belonging to the people ; 
by early connexion with the University of Oxford. in- 
volved in all that is termed Conservatism—he seemed 
to be quite peculiarly formed for his time and office. 
Respecting his talents, there can be but one opinion. 
He is, besides, richly endowed with physical powers; 
and, with large means, assuring his perfect independ- 
ence; for the English have a proverb, ‘An empty ba 

will not stand upright.” In daily intercourse, he is said 
to be cold and stiff, and is without personal intimate 
friends.“ — Dr. Carus, a German Physician. 


Tun Uniaurrovs Peer.—A Sxetcnu in tue Hove or 
Loxups.— When I had been in the gallery a few minutes, 
I rose half up, and stretched over the front seat to see 
who were immediately below. One of those there I 
took to be Lord Brougham, though I was not quite sure. 
I had looked down upon the crown of his head, and 
saw that head bald on the top, with grey hairs on the 
sides. I looked again, and now I saw his profile, for he 
had turned round to talk to another lord, and I knew 
him by the profile. A minute after I looked and had an- 
other view of him. His feet were stretched out, and his 
body thrown back in a position of rest, so that the tweeds 
which he wore, with the dark dragoon-like stripes u 
the sides, were exposed at full length. Again I looked, 
and he was in another position of rest. e had thrown 
himself upon the other side, and was speaking to 
another lord over his shoulder. Two minutes, exactly 
by the clock, after this, I looked over again, and he was 
not there, but had removed to another seat, ani was 
sitting composedly with his arms folded. The noble 
lord was now within view. He was close to Lord Cot- 
tenham, and very — behind the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, who was speaking. He let his arms drop 

uietly, turned round, and spoke to the diarquis of 

lanricarde. He turned from the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
and removed half way back to the seat where I at 
first saw him sitting. Here he sat down and seemed 
to be at euse, with his feet stretched out, his frock 
coat thrown back, his right elbow on the back of 
the seat, and his left hand rubbing a prominence be- 
hind his left ear. I withdrew my eyes to look else- 
where; and when one minute by the clock, or hardly 
so much, had elapsed, I looked again, and he was not 
there. One of the clerks had gone out and left a vacant 
seat at the taole, and the noble lord was in the occupa- 
tion of that seat examining a large book which was 
lying on the table. In about five minutes the clerk re- 
turned, and his lordship, ote him his seat, went 
across the House, and bent himself down as if speaking 
to Lord Ellenborough. Then he returned to his origin 
seat, and sat about a minute and a half, looking to and 
listening to Lord Lansdowne, with his right hand placed 
on the tup of his head backwards, Thus I him 
sitting while I glanced across the House to a noole lord 
who sat on a back seat with a florid open countenance, 
and a white waistcoat on his broad ample chest. Be- 
hold, in atwinkling, the erratic lord was at hat side of 
the House stretching over the front seat, and speakin 
to this nobleman. ‘This was the Earl of Wicklow, so 
was told. From the Earl of Wicklow his lordship 
glided up the House near to the bishops, and * 
peared in the rays of light which, as already said, hid 
from me the Lord Chancellor and the woolsack. All 
these movements were made while not one other peer, 
or bishop, or person, in the House, save the clerk, who 
went out and came ia, had moved from his place. The 
Duke of Wellington still sat with his hat over his eyes, 
his arms folded, and his venerable head bowed down, 
Once aguin the peer, who seemed to have no resting- 
place, emerged from the effulgent obscurity before the 
throne, and retuined to his original seat. Here, one hand 
was on his knee, and ‘he otker was, as before, ru 


the prominence behind his ear. Then he threw him 
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back on the seat, and leaned his head on his open right 
hand, stretching out his feet, as if he had at last attained 
repose. There was no repose. He suddenly removed 
himself, and sat down beside the solid Lord Campbell. 
Two minutes after this he was at the table, and again 
back to his original place, where he sat with his hands 
alternately on his knees and on his head, rubbing his 
fingers behind his ears one moment, and the next mo- 
ment on the u part of the posterior region. At last 
he g to his feet, forward to the table, and addressed 
the House. He, like the previous speakers, and like all 
who spoke that night, was for coercion to Ireland; only, 
in his estimation, the coercion bill of the Government 
did not go far enough.— Reuben, in the League. 


THE HORRORS OF WAR! 


On hearing the Tower Guns fired at Night in London, to 

celebrate the late Slaughters in India; and on reading the 

hes on the ect, by Members of both Houses of 
arliament, on the of March, 1846. 


Hark! tis the booming cannon’s roar, 
Breaking the tranquil calm of night, 
While armed hosts their squadrons pour 

To mingle in the gory fight. 


And can it be, that life was given 
To be thus wantonly destroyed ? 

Can Christians lift their fronts to Heaven, 
And glory in being thus employed! 


Forbid, forbid, the impious thought! 
Great God of Mercy! God of Grace! 

Whose Holy Word hath ever taught 
The brotherhood of all our race! 


Can He, whose everlasting throne 
Is based on justice, truth, and love, 
Hear with delight the victim's groan, 
And carnage, blood, and death approve ? 


The widow's shrick —the orphan’s tear, 
Will these delight th’ angelic throng ? 

And will they cease their harps, to hear 
Such sounds, as sweeter than their song! 


Oh! for a trumpet's stirring blast 
ToAvake the world fiom its false dream 
Of glory.“ —atid to bid it cast 
Its idols in Oblivion's stream! 


Yes, we implore Thee, Prince of Peace, 
Hasten thy kingdom !—bid it come ! 

Let war, with all ita horrors, cease, 
And man enjoy his peaceful home. 


Make Senates tremble, when they dare 
To take Thine awful name in vain, 

And say that Thon, great God! wert there, 
Streugth'ning their arms to kill the slain! 


That from Thy throne Thou lookedst down 
With joy upon the murd’rous blade; 

And cheer d them on, to seek renown 
By slaught’ring men whom Thou hast made. 


Oh, blasphemy ! most dark —profound— 
Could but an angel from above 
Deecend to cast his glance around, 
And answer—No! for“ God is love.” 


Let hostile nations learn from Thee 
That man was made for nobler ends: 
To live united, happy, free— 
To die as brothers, kindred, friends! 


And after death to live again 
In purer worlds, with higher bliss; 
So that a heavenly crown to gain, 
Should be our highest aim iu this. 


To feed the hungry—clothe the meek— 
Cowfort the mourner—free the slave— 

Instruct the ignorant—help the weak— 
Are these not worthy of the brave? 


To rescue life,—and not destroy, 
Forgive, as we would be forgiven: 

On Earth let these our deed« employ, 
And thus we may prepare for Heaven. 


British and Foreign Institute, J. S. BucKINGHAM. 
March, 1846. 
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SONNET. 


Forth from his drear abode in realms of night, 
The Prince of Darkness ventures into day, 
And through the earth once more pursues his way, 
Calling it his, and claiming as hia right 
The diadem of universal might. 
But how he’s changed since last it own’'d his sway! 
No sword or faggot, now, hie hands display. 
He seems an angel, clothed in robes of light, 
And by his soft address, and softer smiles, 
Bewitches thousands to embrace his cause ; 
But God shall rise, aud disappoint his wiles, 
And maguify his own all-righteous laws. 
Soon shall the tyrant close his boastful reign, 
And leave his iron sceptre for his chain. 
E. F. Hans. 


— — 


GLEANINGS. 


No Rute witnovr an Exceprion.—To comeliness 
of countenance the possession of a nasal organ is essential. 
How beautiful is the face of nature; and yet we look in vain 
for her nose! N 


Pancakes By Post.—On Shrove Tuesday, a trades- 
man of Monmouth sent presents of six pancakes to some 
nephews and nieces through the post- office. Gloucester 
Journal. 


The late Mr. Gally Knight, M.P., has bequeathed, at 
the death of his wife, his Firbeck property, consisting of 
the mansion and 1,281 acres of land, to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, to be applied by them for charitable uses. 


A Case or Barter.—A good-natured man, the other 
day, stepped into a newspaper office, and proposed to adver- 
tise his wares, if they would take coffins fur pay !—American 
Taper. 

A Bitrrer Tuurn.— We level the poor to the dust by 
our general policy, and take infinite credit to ourselves for 
raising them up again with the grace of charity.—Fon- 
blanque. 

In a recent list of bankrupts, the following name 
occurs: — The Honourable Francis Henry Needham 
—— on business under the name ot Lawrence), 

essing-case maker. 

A Mr. Smith demanded compensation from the Cork 
and Bandon Railway Company, for the injury which would 
be done to the milk of his cows by reason of the noise, 
steam, and smoke of the locomotives in their transit! 


In the arctic regions, when the thermometer is below 
zero, persons can converse more than a mile distant. Dr. 
Jamieson asserts, that he heard every word of a sermon at 
the distance of two miles. 


A Whats in Liverroot.—The Welsh steamer Cam- 
bria arrived in Liverpool on Friday morning, having — 
Greenland whale in tow. The monster is forty-one feet in 
length, and was towed by the Cambria from Carnarvon- bay, 
where it was taken, having got entangled with the rocks. 
It will prove a rich prize. 


It is said that the artillery recently turned with auch 
fatal effect against the British troops in India, was pur- 
chased in this country about five years ago, Ly General 
Ventura, for the late Rajah Runjeet Singh. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PerseveERANcE.—The Brighton, 
the London and Birmingham, and the Great Western Com- 
panies have all reduced their fares for passengers, (and 
partly, we believe, also their charges for goods,) and the 
result has been that they have drawn more money in a given 
period after these alterations were made, than they had 
done in the same period of time before they came into 
operation. 


A prize-fight between two men named Cleghorn and 
Reily, which took place on Tuesday, at Blythe, about 
ten miles from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, resulted in the 
death of Reily on the following day. 


The Preston Guardian announces that the potato 
disease has made its appearance in the new crop.“ Po- 
tatoes grown in frames, which had thrown up shoots 
eighteen inches high, have been dug up, and found so 
much affected as to be unfit for use. Some which had 
been planted out of doors, the shoots of which had not 
2 above ground, have been examined, and found 
also affected, the shoots in many cases being rotten. 


Arriva or Foop rrom Amertca.—A large Ameri- 
ean bark, thirty-nine days from New Orleans, has ar- 
rived at this port. The cargo consisted of 3,250 barrels 
of flour, 600 sacks of maize, and a quantity of salt beef 
and pork.— Falmouth Packet. 


Tue Eart or Catucart has been appointed Governor- 
general of the British North American colonies, in room 
of Lord Metcalfe. 


Tue Poraro Cror or tHe Coutixo Srason.—We 
wish we could this week say to our readers—there is 
not so much cause for alarm concerning the next potato 
crop, and that anticipations of its impending ruin are 
unfounded. On tbe contrary, every new fact which 
comes to light renders the danger more apparent, and 
we must repeat our warning that there is no certainty 
that any English or irish potatoes will be fit for seed. 
That some will prove good is very probable ; we do not 
in the least doubt that many persons will again have 
sound crops; but in the present state of our knowledge 
it is quite impossible to say who, because sound sets 
cannot be distinguished from unsound ones, and there- 
fore the cultivation of the potato is literally reduced to a 
game of chance.—Gardener's Chroniele. 


Meetine or Lanovurers on LockeripGe Deane.— 
On Tuesday evening a meeting of protected“ Wilt- 
thire labourers took place on Lockeridge Deane, near 
Marlborough. The Deane was thronged with hundreds 
of men, whose white smockfrocks literally glittered in the 
bright moonlight, and made an impressive picture among 
the old grey stones—memorials of bygone days. The 
strongest feeling in favour of free trade was manifested, 
and it is not too much to say that, in this neighbour. 
hood, the glory of protection has departed,’’ never 
more to return.—JVilts Independent. 
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BIRTHS. 


Feb. 20, at Manchester, the wife of Mr. D. Ruys Steruex, Bap- 
tist minister, of a son. 

March 7, at Stone Farm, Broadstairs, Mrs. Georor Bevery, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Recently, at the Independent chapel, Northgate-street, Bury, by 
Mr. Rutter, of Stansfield, Mr. A. ANDERSON, Independent minister, 
of Bures, to Avice, second daughter of Mr. Benjamin DecaRr.e, 
stone Mason, 

March 10, at the Independent chapel, Morton-in-Marsh, by Mr. 
John Averill, minister, Mr. Tous, of Morton, to Miss Barnes, of 
Loughborough, 

March 12, at the Old Meeting, Westbury, by Mr. R. Harris, 
minister, Nr. Ropert MoULg, to Miss CATHERINE SAINSBURY, both 
of Westbury. 

March 9, at Chelmsford, by Mr. G. Hobill, Wesleyan minister, 
Mr. Wiittam Haren, of Shoreditch, London, to Miss SAUL, 
daughter of Mr. William Saul, of the former place. 

March 10, by license, at the Independent chapel, Castle-street, 
Great Torrington, by the pastor, Mr. James Buckpitt, Mr. Robert 
Cratarre, banker, to Miss ELfANORA Frignpsuip, both of Great 
Torrington. 

March 11, at the General Baptist — — Boston, by Mr. W. J. 
Matthews, Mr. Jones Warp, — and grocer, of Falkingham, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Mr. Perren, farmer, of Boston West. 

March 14, at the Independent chapel, Dudley, by the pastor, Mr. 
John Raven, Mr. WiLttam Geast, to Miss Maurice, both of 


Dudley. 
DEATHS. 

Sept. 21, in New Zealand, aged 31, Mr. Joux Skevinatox, Wes- 
levan minister. He went to New Zealand in 1841, and formed a 
station among a large tribe called the Ngatiruanui, residing south- 
ward of Mount Egmont. He expired when listening to a sermon 
in his own chapel. 

Nov. 5, 1845, at St. Nicholas, in the Cape Verd Islands, Zacuary 
WiiutamM, second son of H. W. Macautay, Esq., her Majesty's 
Commissioner in the British and Portuguese Mixed Commission 
established at Boa Vista, in the said islands. 

March 2, aged 78, DANIEL AsHea ALEXxanpeR, Esq., of Daring- 
crescent, Exeter. 2 

March 5, at Ryde, after three months’ deep affliction, Mr. T. 8. 
Guyer, in the 57th year of his age, and the 29th of his pastorate 
over the Independent church in the above town. The deceased 
was many years secretary to the Hampshire Association, and for 
more than twenty, supplied the pulpit of Hoxton chapel, London, 
in the month of February. The church, the town, the county, has 
lost a man of deep piety, extraordinary talent, imbued with under- 
standing and wisdom. ei 

March 8, after a long and painful illness, sustained with Christian 
meekness, MARTHA, the beloved wife of Mr. M. SaunpeRs, minis- 
ter, of Haworth, York, in the 55th year of her age. 

March 9, aged 71, Mr. Joun Vinicomas, for many years deacon 
of the Church of Christ, East Bucleigh, Devon, He is deeply 


friends. 
Mareh 9, at the house of her father, aged 20 years, HaRRIEx, the 


wife of Mr. Crisp, of London, and only daughter of Mr. John 


Sir John Ross, the arctic voyager, in consequence of 
his bankruptcy, has lost his appointment as Consul-general 
at Stockholm, the salary of which was £550. 


Small pills, compo of flour, sugar, and about one. 
sixtieth part of phosphorus, vate a very attractive and effica- 
cious for rats. 


Childs, of Bungay. 
| March 9, at spatersfield, Hants, Mr. Davip TopMaAn, aged 69, 


father of Mr. William Todman, minister, of Yardley Hastings, 


Northampton. ; 
March 13, suddenly, Ropert Lodax, farmer, near Hamilton, 


eldest son of the late Andrew Logan. 


Lately, in London, Davip WILLIAMS, known to the public by the 
ublicola,” under which signature he was in the habit of 


name ol P 


regretted, and deeervedly respected, by a numerous circle of 


contributing letters of an infidel tendency to a well-known Sunday 

newspaper. 

Marc 16. at his residence at Clay-hill, Tottenham, in the Jlst 

— of his age, Mr. Enwarp Hortus, father of Mrs. E. Miall, of 
Olo ay. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Friday, March 13. 


The following buildings are certified as places dul stered for 
— marriages, pursuant to an act of 6 and 7 William lv. 
cap. 85— 

udependent chapel, Allerton, Yorkshire. 
Wesleyan chapel, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Cotes, Henry PRarson, Suffolk, innkeeper. 


BANKRUPTS, 

Broapiead, Davin, and Hatcro, Aucustus Jonn, Leeds, stock 
brokers, March 26, April 16: solicitors, Mesers. Williamson and 
Co., Gray’s Inn, London; and Mr. Carissa, Leeds. 

GRipritH, Miss, and Prarson, Puitip, New Bond-street 
tailors, March 20, April 24: solicitors, Messrs. Wood and Fraser 
Dean-street, Soho. g 

Haroine, WILLIAM, Stockport, cotton- manufacturer, March 25 
April 15: solicitors, Messrs. Coppock and Woollam, Stockport; and 
Mr. J. Coppoca, Cleveland-row, London. 

Hupert, Tuomas, iligh-holborn, lighterman, March 24, April 
30: solicitor, Mr. Tribe, Barge-yard-chambers, Bucklersbury. 

SCHOLEFIELD, Joseru, Cheapside, cutler, March 24, April 24- 
solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Langford, Friday-street. 

Suirros, AaRoN, and Jenkins, Josermn Wise, Small’s-mill 
Painswick, Gloucester, clothiers, March 30, April 27: solicitor, Mr. 

„ T. Paris, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Sutton, Tuomas, jun., Atherstone, Warwickshire, draper, March 
24, April 28: solicitors, Mr. Wratislaw, Rugby; and Messrs, 
Tarleton and Newton, Birmingham. 

West, Joseru Ert, and TeNNaNT, Henry, Leeds, stock. 
brokers, March 24, April 13: solicitors, Mr. H. Walker, Furnival’s 
Inn, London; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds. 


DIVIDENDS, 

Daniel Lawrence Walker, Rochdale, Lancashire, tailor, first div. 
of Is. 4d.: 35, George-street, Manchester, any Tuesday — Betty 
Thorniley, Broadbottom, Cheshire, grocer, second div. of 6d. : 35, 
George-street, Manchester, any Tuesday — John Marland, jun., 
Todmorden, Lancashire, roller-maker, first div. of 9s.: 35, George- 
street, Manchester, April 7, or any subsequent Tuesday—Joseph 
Joblin Ayton, South Shields, Durham, linen-draper, second div. of 
Id.: 57, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, any Saturday—James 
Dowle, Chepstow, wine-merchant, second div. of &d.: 19, St. Au- 
gustine’s-place, Bristol, any Wednesday—David Selden and Wil- 
liam Hynde, Liverpool, merchants, further div. of 84d.: 12, Cook - 
street, Liverpool, March 25, or any subsequent Wednesday. 


SOCUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Robertson, Jonx, Glasgow, iron-merchant, March 20, April 17. 
STEVENSON, Rupert, and Co., Glasgow, sewed muslin-manu- 
facturers, March 17, April 7. 


Tuesday, March 17. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered for 
solemnising marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 7th 
William IV., c. 8)>:— 

The General Baptist chapel, Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire. 

Four Elms chapel, Four Elms, Kent. 

The Independent chapel, Ponder's End, Middlesex. 

The Wesleyan Methodist chapel, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 

Bornaus, THOMAS, Nottingham, victuallex, 


BANKRUPTS. 

Austen, Jostan, Devonport, draper, March 27, April 21: solicitors, 
Mesers. Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury, London ; and Mr. William 
Joseph Little, Devonport. 

Buackman, Tuomas, Biddenden, Kent, house agent, March 24, 
April 28: solicitors, Messrs. Piercy and Hawkes, 15, Three Crown- 
cuurt. N 

BunmMan, WILIA ED wand, of 120, and now or late of 82, High- 
street, Whitechapel, hat dealer, March 26, April 27: solicitor, Mr. 
Ambrose, Chancery-lane. 

Buown, Ion As Dus or, Liverpool, commission merchant, 
March 27, April 24; solicitors, Messrs, Vincent aud Co., Tempie, 
London; and Mr. William Jones, Liverpool. 

Coorer, Tuomas, 22, New Bond-street, umbrella manufacturer, 
April 1, 28: solicitors, Mr. James Thomas Pullen, 14, Basinghall- 
street. 

Day, Freprricx, Hemel Hempsted, money scrivener, March 24, 
April 30: solicitors, Mr. J. I. Grover, Bedford-row; and Messrs. 
Smith and Co., Hemel Hempsted. 

Durpen, Epenezer Uenny, Standish, Gloucestershire, manufac- 
turing chemist, March 30, May 4: solicitors, Mr. Brisley, Pancras- 
lane, London; and Mr. W. I. Paris, Stroud. re 

Guopnipck, ichn, late of Exeter, baker, April 1, 23: soll- 
citors, Mr. Fox, Finsbury-circus, London; and Mr. John Hull 
Terrell, Exeter. 

Hasaoop, WILLIAM, Manchester, merchant, March 30, April 21: 
solicitors, Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Verulam-buildings, Gray's- 
inn, London, and Messrs. Myers and Birbeck, Mauchester. 

LANGFORD, GeonGe, Southampton, grocer, March 27, April 28: 
solicitor, Mr. George Fitch, 15, New Bridge-street, Black!riars. 

Litrier, Saul, Liverpool, draper, March 27, April 24: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Reed and Langford, Friday-street, Cheapside, London; 
aud Mr. Thomas Dodge, Liverpool. 

Polt, Cantus, Rye, Sussex, merchant, March 27, April 28: 
solicitors, Messers. C. W. and C. H. Lovell, ld, South-square, Gray's 
Jun; and Mr. G. 8. Butler, Rye. 

Ropexrts, Joux, Plasyn Derwen, Denbighshire, farmer, March 
21, May 1: solicitors, Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Gray's Inn, 
London; and Mr. Edward Jones, Bryn Hyfryd, Mold. 

Rosinson, THOMAS, Swansea, grocer, March 27, April 28: solici- 
tor, Mr. J. J. Leman, Bristol. 

Strobo, Tuomas, Derby, cotton spinner, and Liverpool, cotton 
broker, March 27, April 24: solicitors, Mesars. Gregory and Co., 
2 London, and -Méssrs. Rogerson and Ratcliffe, Liver- 


pool. 

STreerer, Tuomas, High-street, Camden-town, draper, March 
24, April 30: solicitors, Messrs. Reed aud Langford, Friday-street, 
Cheapside. 

Tuipe, Saran, Liverpool, innkeeper, April 3, 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Westmacott and Co., Gray’s-inn, Loudon; and Mr. W. R. 
Tyrer, Liverpool. 

DIVIDEN Ds, 

Archibald Morton, Archibald Rodick, and Charles Morton, Wel- 
lingborough, Northamptonshire, bankers; first div. of 2d.: 13, Old 
Jewry, any Wednesday—William Lendon, sen., and William Len- 
don, jun., Exeter, curriers; first div. of 8s. 9d.: Gandy-street, 
Exeter, March 30, and any following day—James Summers, Cam- 
bridge, cabinet maker; div. of ls. 9d.: I, Sambrook-court, Basing- 
hall-street, any Friday— Robert Hutchinson, 4, Jewry-street, 
Aldgate, leather seller; div. of 10d. : I, Sambrook-court, Basinghall- 
street, any Friday—John Littlewood, 23, New Bond-street, hosier ; 
div. of 4s.: 1, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street, any Friday— 
James Driver, Slawston, Leicestershire, victualler; first div. of 1s. 
Id.: 27, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, any Thursday—Ambrose 
Brooks, Newport, Shropshire, scrivener; final div. of 3d. and 1-3ed 
part ofa penny: 27, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, any Thursday— 
John Lamb and Thomas Lamb, Kidderminster, engineers; final div. 
of Ljd.: 27, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, any Thursday—James 
Welch Braddick, Bristol, tanner; third div. of ls. Ojd.: 18, St. 
Augustine’s-place, Bristol, any Wednesday — Joseph Raymond 
King, Bath, druggist; div. of Sd.: 19, St. Augustine’s-place, Bris- 
tol, any Wednesday—W illiam Ockleston, Liverpool, hide merchant ; 
div. of ls, 9d.: 19, South Castie-street, Liverpool, any Monday. 


BRITISH FUNDS, 


Wed. Thur.; Fri. Sat. * Tues. 
| 
95 | 953 de 969 | 953 | 95; 
96, be 964 | 965 | 964 961 
5 1 


| 


Zper cent. Consols | 
Ditto for Account. 
3 percents Reduced. 
New 5} percent,..... ' 

| 


' — 
Long Aunnities 
Bank Stock eee 
India Stock........+. 
Exchequer Bills 
India onds eeeeee ee — 


35pm 35pm sym 7pm 35pm 


1846. 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 


ocecccsoces 98 § Mexican ...... .....+.| 31} 
N ee ere * ee 

—— 824 J Peruvian 1 39 
Buenos Ayr es 39 Portuguese 5 per cents. 520 
Columbia n... . 18% Ditto converted 56 
Danis . 89 9 Russian 109 
Dutch 24 per cents 8 Spanish Active ........ 1 

1 


tto percent Ditto Passive 
1 284 Ditto Deferred ........' 


,RAILWAY SHARES, 


ngham & Gloucester |125 London & Croydon Trunk 21 
— eee London and Greenwich 90 
Bristol and Exeter 83 Ditto Nee 
Eastern Counties | 21 Manchester and Leeds 130 
Edinburgh and Glaegow 72 Midland Counties 144 
Grand Junction ........ 215 | Ditto New Shares | 31 
Great North of England.. trl Manchester and Birming. | — 


Great Western oe Midland and Derby. [114 
Ditto Halt | 82 Norwich and Brandon. | 23 
Ditto Fifths ......... sees | 224 J South Eastern and Dover 364 
London aid Birmingham 219 South Western soe | 73 
London & Birm. t Shares 26 Trent e coves | 27 
London and Brighton.... | 64 York and North Midland | 96 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mownpay, March 16, 


The supply of Englieh wheat from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk this 
morning was very small; fine dry samples of white, being much in 
request, commanded an advance of Is. per qr., but this improvement 
was not obtainable upon the general runs. With the exception of 
an occasional buyer for the interior, and a 4 or two taken 
by the millers, there was nothing doing in bonded. Best barley is 
ls. per qr. higher; other qualities, and also beans, remain unaltered 
in value. White peas continue difficult of disposal, but grey and 
maple find a ready sale at fully last week's prices. Fine oats are 
the turn dearer, but the trade is slow for inferior qualities. 


7 7 * 4 
Wheat, Re d... . 42 to 58 Malt, Ordinary. . 48 to 50 
e 


eee eeeeeeee GP co GE 1 „„. eee ee 52 . 60 
White 56 .. BVO co cccccccces — 4 
re. eee 62 .. 67 | Peas, Hog.......... 30 .. 32 
Flour, persack ...... 46... 57 Maple 12 38 
Bar len 23 . . 28 Boilers 36. . 38 
Malting - 6 4 0 oo DS | Beans, Ticks........ 32. 
4. 6. DUTY ON FORBIGN CORN, 
Beans, Pigeon ...... 34 to 38 Wheat 18s. Od. 
Harrow cecesecess SB oe SD Barle ehh 0 
Oats, Fee „ neee. eee e 
Fine coe . „ BW Aye „eee B & 
Poland eeeetee eeee 22 5 0 26 Beans eee eee eeeeee 7 6 
n BD kc BO -FOUED isisccccsc cos oe 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR , AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THR 
march 13. f SIX WEEKS. 
eee ee 1 WN .ccccececes „ 54s. 8d. 
Barley ...cecsceceess 29 3 Barle xd . 36 3 
GEES ccccecce 6000000 21 10 1— . 
Ryr e woes BS 6 Rye 22 1 
Bene „„ OF Il Beans „ 35 0 
... eee eee eee 33 8 ...e eee eee OW OG 


SEEDS, Monpbay, March 16. 


Several parcela of cloverseed were received during the past week 
from France and Germany, which had the effect of causing prices to 
recede 2s. per cwt. on Friday. At this abatement there was a good 
demand to-day, and a rather large extent of business was trans- 
acted. Linseed and linseed-cakes soid slowly at slightly reduced 
rates. Quotations of most other kinds of seeds remaifed precisely 
the same as on this day se’nnight, with but little doing. 


POTATOES, SovuTHwark, Waterside, March 16. 


The arrivals since this day se’nnight have been very liberal from 
the northern districts, and those cargoes of Scotch reds that arrived 
on Monday and Tuesday last were very fortunate, as they were sold 
at from 90s. to 100s., after which the arrivals became so large that 
lower prices were submitted to; but the weather has been more 
seasonable, and the demand for Scotch and York reds has been con- 
siderable, at the following quotations: York Reds, 90s. to 140s. ; 
York Regents, 80s. to 110s.; York Shaws, for plants, 80s. to 100s. ; 
Scotch Reds, 70s. to 85s. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, March 16, 


Hops have been rather dull lately, and prices are scarcely main- 
tained. The supply was rather larger. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday, March 16. 


For Irish butter the demand has been unsteady and trifling. 
With the exception of fine quality (the value of which was fairiy 
supported), prices were lower and uncertain, varying according Ww 
the views of buyers and sellers. Of foreign, the best Friesland sold 
at from 1948. to 128s. per cwt. Bacon, atadecline of 18. to 2s. per 
cwt., met a slow and limited sale landed and on board. Bale and 
tierce middles not much sought after, and the turn cheaper. We 
quote prices 44s. to 48. landed, according to quality, size, &.: on 
board, some sales were effected at 46s. to e. for prime sizeable 
meat, but not to any extent. Hams and lard dull, and prices fully 
*. per cwt. lower. The cheese market is very dull, po one inclined 
to buy but from hand to mouth. Prices:—Double Gloucester, 62s. 
to 648.; single ditto, 488. to des.; Cheshire, 90s, to 76s.; Derby, 
56s. to 60s. M American, 508. to 508. 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, March 16. 


The dead markets being dull, and the attendance of buyers 
limited, the beef trade was in a very sluggish state, and, in some 
instances, the quotacions were in favour of the buyers—the highest 

for the best Scots being 4s. 4d. per Slbs. The numbers of 
8 were again small, yet the mutton trade was dull, at a decline 
in prices of 2d. per Sibs. Lambs moved off steadily, at from 5s. 8d. 
to 7s. per lbs. In calves very little was doing, yet last week's 
were supported. The pork trade was inactive, at previous 


Price per stone of 8lbs, (sinkingthe offal). 


Beef ........ 28.10d.to 4s, 44. Veal........4s. 10d. to 6s, Od. 
Mutton ...... 3 10 ee 5 6 Perk. . . . 8 ee 5 2 


Heap or Carr AT SMITHFIELD. 


Beaste. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday.... 757 eee eee 2,980 see ee 131 „ fee 230 
Monday 2.529 „„ 17,700 „„ „„ 60 60 „„ „„ „ „6 300 


Nzwoarz and LEADENHALL Makers, Monday, March 16, 


Per 8ibs. by the carcase. 
luferior Beef 2e. 6d. to 2s. 8d. Inf. Mutton 38. 8d. to 33. 10a. 
Middlingdo 2 10 .. 3 0 Mid.ditto 4 0 4 4 
Prüme large 3 2 3 4 Prime ditto 4 6 .. 4 8 
Prime amall 3 6 .. 3 8 : Veal 48 ..510 
gelork 3 6 „ 4 6 Small Pork 48 ..5 2 


WOOL, 
The market for wool has undergone no alteration of any moment, 


and the demand is steady. Leeds, March 13.—Foreign wools have 
not been in much request during the past week, and ouly a limited 


amount of business has been transacted. Prices remain steady. 


COTTON. 


LIVERPOOL, March 14.—Cotton is in fair demand, and less freely 
ered, the market closing firmly with last week's quotations of 
American fully supported. Egyptian remains without alteration or 
improvement in price. In Brazil, Pernam is in demand, at 4d. per 
lb. advance. Maranham and Bahia are in fair demand, at former 


rates. In Surat a moderate business is going on, but prices are steady. 


TALLOW, Monday, March 16. 


PRICES OF LEATHER AT LEADENHALL, Tuesday, March 10. 


Raised Butts, 15d. to 17d. per lb.; Crop Hides 4 
to Lijd.; dicto, 40 to 451b., 11d. to 13d.: tte, 50 te obe, Tha. to 
17d.; Foreign Butts, 94d. to 17d.; English ditto, 12d. to 24d 
Dressing Hides, 10d. to 12d. ; ditto, shaved, IId. to 16d.: Saddlere’ 
Hides, IId. to 15d.; Horse Hides, English and German, 124 to ltd - 
Horse, Spanish, 16d. to 18d.; ditto, without Butts, 13s, to 20s. Gd. 
Seal Skins, Sd. to 20d. ; Basil, 6d. to 9d. 2 


HAY,SMITHFIELD, March 14.—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Meadow - 63s. to 888. Oat Straw ........ 30s. .. 328 
Clover Hay. . 90 ..120 | Wheat Straw...... 33 35 


— 


COAL EXCHANGE, Much 13. 


Stewart's, 153. 3d.; Hetton's, 158. Od. : Braddyll’s Hettons 
94. Lambton, 148. 3d.; Adelaide, 148. 6d.; West Hartlepool — 
6d. Ships arrived this week, 545. ‘ 


— — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Recently published, 


HE IMPORTANT INQUIRY—HOW WILL 

IT END?—or, the CONTRAST BETWEEN REAL and 
NOMINAL CHRISTIANS. Attempted in Verse, by an AGED 
Piterim. With Introductory Observations upon the Author's 
seutiments of the state of true piety in the present day. And an 
Appendix, comprising various Detached Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
8vo, p. 56. Price Is. sewed, and in cloth binding, Is. 6d. 


AYLotr and Jones, Paternoster-row. 


NOTICES OF THR WORK. 

Editor of the Temperance Journal.—" This excellent little volume 
contains a series of reflections upon most important and interesting 
subjects in verse and prose, relating chiefly to practical religion, 
and the momentous concerns of death and eternity; and cannot be 
seriously read without exerting a useful influence. We hope it will 
be widely circulated, and that the good seed thus sown by the 
aged pilgrim (in his eighty-first year) may fall on good ground, and 
bring forth fruit to the honour, praise, and glory, of the ever-blessed 
Redeemer.” 


The Rev. J. Woodwark, of Tonbridge Chapel (Extract).—*" I like 
the title and its contents, which are highly interesting and import- 
ant, and afforded me much pleasure in perusing. The author evi- 
dently dwells on the great things of the kingdom.” 


The Rev. J. Wallis, President of the General Baptist Academy, 
in conversation with another minister, observed that, having read 
the little work How Will It End ?” he thought it well calculated 
ab ~ good, and only required to be known, to be sought after 
and read. 


Nonconformist.—* The author of this little work is evidently in- 
finenced oY the purest motives. He suggests many topics of re- 
flection, which are of the greatest weight and seriousness.” 

General Baptist Reposiiory.—“ The poem, the title of which is 
given above, contains many serious thoughts appropriately ex- 
pressed, by an aged pilgrim who has made many observations on 
the inconsistencies of religious professors. We were rather disposed 
to wish the poem had been extended, and several of its important 
suggestions considerably amplified. The volume contains also 
several detached pieces in prose and verse. That on the Love of 
Truth’ appears to be the most elaborate: and the verses ‘ To my 
own Soul,“ written by the author on entering upon a new year, will 
not fail of exciting a deep interest in pious minds.“ 


Universe.—* We understand, from an authentic source, that the 
writer of this unpretending, yet valuable little work, has almost, in 
— of age, finished his course. He deserves, therefore, to be 

eard ; and sure we are that those who hearken to his counsels will 
be both pleased and profited by them. They are sound and salu- 
tary. The spirit which pervades this volume is highly devotional, 
and the tendency of the whole eminently good.” 


ITHOGRAPHY.—Messrs. MACLURE, MAC- 
DONALD, and MACGREGOR, General Lithographers, beg 
to call attention to a peculiar feature in their system of conducting 
business; namely, their having a large and permanent etaff of as- 
sistants, in all the varied departments of the art, on the premises; 
which arrangement, they submit, gives a force and effect to imme- 
diate production unattainable by other means, and which is ob- 
viously of great advantage to those who may require their services, 

independently altogether of the excellency of their work. 
London Establishment, Saville-house, 6, Leicester-square ; Liver- 
| Establishment, 18, Fenwick-street; Glasgow Establishment, 

7, Buchanan-street. 

Vacancies for two pupils; one in the Writing, the other in the 
Artistical department. 


IHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 

Ihe high estimate formed by the public during the ten years 
WILLIAMS. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON'S) chemi- 
cally purified material has been before it, (made into every useful 
and ornamental article usually made in silver, possessing, as it 
does, the characteristic purity and durability of silver,) has called 
into existence the deleterious compounds of Albata Plate,” 
Berlin Silver,“ and other so-called substitutes; they are at best 
but bad imitations of the genuine articles manufactured, and sold 


only by him. 
Fiddle Threaded King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per Pattern. Pattern, Pattern. 
dosen —— 128. 288. 508. 
D esert ditto and ditto, ditto 105. 21s. 25s. 
Tea ditto and ditto, ditto..... " 58. Ils. 128. 
Gravy dittdoo 3s. 6s. 78. 


NICKEL-ELECTRO-PLATED.— The REAL NICKEL SIL 
VER, introduced and made only by WILLIAM 8. BURLON (late 
RIPPON and BURTON), when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all ped me the very best 
article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such either 
usefully or ornamentally. In the lepgthened and increasing popu- 
larity of the material itself, and the high character of the method of 
plating, the public have a guarantee tu. the articles sold by W. 
8. Burton (and by him only) are, as it regards wear, immeasurably 
superior to what can be supplied at an) other house, while by no 
possible test can they be distinguished from real silver. 

Fiddle. Thread, 
Teaspoons, E doren . Is. 326. 
Dessert Forks „ eee bee ee Bh 
Dessert Spoons „ „eee . „ . . . 
Table Forks * neee 
Table Spoons „ „eee „„ . 


Tea aud Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. De- 
tailed es, with engravings, as well av of every ironmongery 
article, sent (per post) free. 

WILLIAM s. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON’S) Stock 
of General Furnishing lronmongery is literally the largest in the 
world; and as no language can be employed to give a correct idea 
of its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect 
it.—39, Oxtord-street (corner of Newman-street). Established in 
Wells-street, 1820. E 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing an 

exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a permanent 

gloss, silky softness, and a tendency to curl, remains uurivalled— 

weakness, premature greyness, relaxation, and tendency to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this “ incomparable oil, 

Its purifying properties dispel all scurf and dandriff; and for 
children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Asa mild stimulative, corrective, and pre- 
servative agent, Rowland’s Macassar Oil has the exclusive patrouage 
of the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and with rank, 
fashion, and discernment, supersedes all preparations of professedly 
similar import, 

Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites 
the cupidity of unprincipled shopkeepers, who vend the most spuri- 
ous trash as Macassar Oil.” It is therefore imperative on Pur- 
chasers to see that the words ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL” 
are engraved in two lines on the wrapper; and on the back of the 
wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,026 letters. Price 38. 6d., 
78., family bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6Gd., and double that 
size, 2ls. per bottle. 1 

Sold b Fave Proprietors, A. ROWL ye and SON, 20, Hatton- 

en, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. . 
” „All other“ MACASSAR OILS” are FRAUDULENT 


King’s. 
38s. 


COUNTERFEITS!! 


ee 


RACTS BY THE REV. * 
T 28 THORN, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 24, price 3d., 
DISSENTING WEDDINGS under “The New 


Marriage Act.” 1. Proving that Marriages under this Act * 
fectly scriptural, lawful, and valid. 2. Giving explicit directions 


to persons about to marry in accordance with its various 
lations. 3. Adducing reasons for being married in registered 
pels rather than in parish churches. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 24, price 4d., 
CLERICAL COWARDICE; or, THE STATE 


CHURCH INDEFENSIBLE. A Correspondence respecting 
truth of “THORN’S FIFTY TRACTS ” against the Church of 
England, between the Rev. William Nicholson, M. A., Rector of St. 
Maurice, Winchester; the Rev. W. Cubit, M.A 
Thorn, 


Thomas, Winchester; and the Rev, Wm. wi Reetor 4 St. 


%% These Tracts may be had of the Author direct. f. 
circulation, at a reduction of one-third of the above — 1 


FIFTY TRACTS on the ERRORS and EVILS 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


% These Tracts contain as much composition as Twenty 
Sermons of 6,000 om pe _ 


1. The Difference between the Church of Christ and the State 
Church. 

2. The Popery of the Church of England. 

3. The Superstitious Rites and Notions of the Church of England. 

4. The Glaring Lnconsistences of the Evangelical Clergy. 

5. The Indecency of the Marriage Service of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

6 


. Dissent not Sinful—Justified by the Example of the State 
Church, 


7. The Sin and Danger of Conformity to the Church of England. 
8. The Real Churchman’s Complaint against the Holy Scriptures. 


9. “ Distressing and Wicked Falsehoods” ‘Taught by the State 
Church, 


10. The Sin of Teaching Children the Church Catechism. 

11. The Extravagant Claims of the National Clergy. 

12. The Soul-deceiving Burial Service of the Church of England. 

13. The Church of England Expensive and Ruinous to the Poor. 

14. The Church of England supported by Anti-Christian Taxation. 

15. Chureh Patronage ; or, Trading in the Souls of Men. 

16. Enlightened Conformists “ Doing Evil that Good may come.” 

17. The Evils of Training up the Young in the Church of England. 

18. Why Conformists prefer the Church to the Chapel. 

19. Why Dissenters prefer the Chapel to the Church. 

20. The National Church a Creature and Vassal of the State. 

21. The Ungodly Baptismal Service of the Church of England. 

22. The Church of England a Discordant and Schismatical Sect. 

23. The Church of England an Inequitable and Perseeuting Sect. 

24. The Church of England a Signal and Miserable Failure. 

24.“ Supplement.—A Fraternal Appeal to Evangelical Dissenters. 

25. Episcopal Confirmation Unscriptural and Pernicious. 

26. Priestly Absolution in the Church of England. 

27. The Book of Common Prayer Superstitious and Here@eal. 

28. The True Churchman's Peculiar Belief in the 39 Articles. 

29. Ditto ditto ditto. 

30. All Church People Essentially Papiste. 

31. Puseyites the Most Consistent Churchmen. 

32. The Sin of Sanctioning the Church of England. 

33. The Unscriptural Prayers of the Church of England. 

34. The Impudent Priestcraft of Apostolic Succession, 

35. The Church more opposed to Dissent than to Immorality. 

36. The Clergy the Chief Oppreseors of the People. 

37. The National Church a mere Political Institution. 

38. The Communion of Saints! in the Church of England. 

39. The Pernicious Influence of the State Church. 

40. The Evils of Church Extension by National Taxation. 

il. Pious Ministers in the Church no Argument for Attending it. 

42. Cottage Questions for Clerical Visitors. 

43. The State Church the Chief Cause of National Discord. 

44. The State Church the Chief Hindrance to the Gospel. 

45. Ihe Surprising lgnorance of Many Devout Episcopalians. 

46. The Accommodating Consciences of Enlightened Episcopalians. 

47. The Sectarian Tactics of the National Clergy. 

48. The Approaching Doom of the National Establishment. 

18. Supplemenut.—A Faithful Address to all Candid Conformists. 
„ The foregoing fifty Tracta my be obtained through both 

town and country booksellers, iu packets at ls. 6d.; or bound in 

lump cloth, and gut lettered, at 2s. each, 


By a Post-oflice order—they may also be had of the Author, di- 


rect, for gratuitous distribuuion, at a reduction of one-third vi the 
above prices—aise any separate tracts iu the list, at the rate of 28. 


per 100. 
Present sale, 520,000 Tracts. 


In this department of writing, Mr Thorn has, in our judgment 
no competitor.” —Chritian Auer. 


For directness, for truthfulness, and pungency, they are un 
equalled.” — /’Aslanthroptst., 
“These tracts afford the best popular exposure of the errors 


contained iu the lurimularies of tue Eetabltsheu Church.” —Wesleyan 
Assuctaiwn Magazine. 


“The Kev. Mr Thorn, of Winchester, is one of the most acute 
controversialists of the day. - Morning Advertuser. 


Every page contains volumes of sober truth, expressed in lueid, 
vigorous, aud pungent phraseolog y.— General Advertiser. 

“ For the variety of their topics, the force of their argument, the 
laconicness and perspicuity of their style, they are much superior 
to any similar work we have ever seen.”"—/rimitive Meihodsst 
Magazine. 


Deren mistake not, to do mays eases 
against (he Church o gland than anything that 
since the days gf the Mar-Prelate Tracts." —Dum/ries meee 
“We recommend them for circulation in our workshops, and gra- 
tuitous distribution among those whom superstitious Puseyism is in 
danger of misleading.“ — Manchester Times. 
* This volume of tracts is pre-emineutly adapted, by its moderate 
size, its extraordinary cheapness, and its overwhelming reason 


and facts, to exert a mighty influence in favour of evangelical 
sent, &c.”—New Conne on Methodist Magazine. 


“We regard Mr. Thorn as having, by the composition of these 
tracts, done more to promote u searching examination into the errors 
and evils of the state church than has been effected by any other 
person living. — Ie Voluntary. 

“Perhaps tracts more effective »gainst the endowed sect of this 
country have never issued from the press.”""— Wesleyan Chronicle. 

„Plain, pithy, and unanswerable. They are rounds of graf e- 
shot.” —Aonconjormist, 

“ They are admirably suited to the wants of the present day, and 
should be distributed freely in every parish in the empire.” — 
tic Ariete. 

„We have great pleasure and entire confidence in recommending 
these plain and pointed tracts.“ —/airiot. 

“This ie one of the most formidable batteries ever leveled against 
the citadel of Church-of-Englandisin.’’—Sentenedl. 

„For efficiency these tracts surpass everything of the kind that 
peared.” —Christhian Witness. 

Jackson and WaLrorp, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 
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The Monconfornust. 


E WEST LONDON DISSENTERS’ AND 
GENERAL BUILDING ASSOCIATION AND ACCUMU- 
LATING FUND. 
Shares, £120 each. Monthly Subscription, 10s. 
Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d. per Share. 
No Redemption Fee. No Fine on Withdrawal. 
Above 300 Shares are already taken. 


PATRON. 
Rev. J. W. Richardson, of Tottenham-court-road Chapel. 


Swai 2215 Pieeadilly 
ward ” . 
2 — „44, Hertford-street, May Fair. 
M* 2, Mornington-crescent, and 30, 
St. Paul's 


Dinncross. 
Mr. John Barker, 22, Exmoath-street, Clerkenwell. 
Silver-street, Golden-square. 


8, 


R. F Onedive, Cambridge-street, Golden-square. 
Union-street, Somers’ Town. 
ord-street. 


, Euston-square. 


— G. 4 80, Tottenham-court-rvad. 

— John Gurner, 9, Wiemore-strect. 

— William Hone, G. Newman-street. 

— William Isaac, 185, Piccadilly. 

— B. I. Leeand, 246, Tottenham-court-road. 

— B. Laimbeer, 45, Cromer-street. 

— J. Langmead, 17, Grove-terrace, St. John's- wood. 
— W. Parkins, II. Hanway-street, Oxford-street. 
— John Rahles, 372, Oxford-street. 

— J. Webb. 109, Tottenham-court-road. 

— F. W. Willcocks, 98, Goswell-street. 


TREASURER. 
John Gurner, Esq., 9, Wigmore-street. 


BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank—Marylebone Branch. 


MANAGER. 
Mr. John Gable, 8, South Conduit-street, Bethnal-green-road. 


SOLICITOR. 
James Townley, Eeq., 21, Coleman-street, City. 
SURVEYOR. 
John Tarring, Esq., 23, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. J. I. Holcombe, 15, Somers-place East, Euston-square. 


SECOND MONTHLY MEETING will be held on Tues- 

24, at Seven p.m., at Tottenham-court-road 

Chapel School-room, when the Second Monthly Subscription will 

be dus. Persons may then join this advantageous Society, or take 

up additional Shares. £560 will be put up for competition amongst 
the Members, at half-past cight o'clock precisely. 

The following constitute some of the objects contemplated by 

this Association :—To open channels for the lucrative investment 

of or small sums. To relieve chapel« and schools from their 


off debts at once, and letting the money thus 
ol pada eS tite 2 monthly irstalments, Te 
an , to the n humble circumstances, of 
his condition, by enabling him to purchase the house in 
which he resides, with its own rent. To give a careful and provi- 
dent community all the security of Savings Banks, with a largely 
increased amount of interest for their deposits. In these stirring 
times of political aud commercial enterprize, it ie well to bear in 
mind that purchavers of . through a Building Society may 
thus obtain votes for Members of Parliament. 
By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GABLE, Manager. 
JOSEPH I. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


The Manager or Secretary attend at the School-room on Tuesday 
and Friday in each week, to admit Members. 


1 SOUTH LONDON DISSENTERS’ AND 
GENERAL BUILDING ASSOCIATION AND ACCUMU- 
LATING FUND. 


Shares, £120 each. Monthly Subscription, 10s. 
Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d. per Share. 
No Redemption Fee. No Fine on Withdrawal. 


TRUSTEES. 
Emanuel Cooper, Eeq., Castie-street, Southwark. 
Henry Charles Broom, Esq., Lawrence Pountney-hill. 
William Bradley, Eeq., High-street, Newington Butts. 


Directors. 
Mr. B. Rider, 60, Red Cross-street, Borough. 
— B. D. Jackson, 236, High-street, Borongh. 
— William Fisher, 7, Union-court, Broad-street, City. 
— Thomas Cole, 92, Gracechurch-street. 
— William Duke, 29, Jewry-street, Aldgate. 
— Thomas Simpson, II, Lawrence Pountney-hill. 
— John Tharp, Clapton- common. 
— Thomas Crown, Union- street, Bo h. 
— J.C. Wilkes, 20, Bridge-street, Southwark. 
— RB. F. Roberts, Sparrow-corner, Minories. 


BANKERS. 
London and County Joint Stock Banking Company. 
MANAGER. 
Mr. John Gable, 8, South Conduit-street, Bethnal-green. 
SOLICITOR. 
James Townley, Esq., 21, Coleman-street, City. 


SuRVEYOR. 
Henry Rose, Esq., 100, Great Guildford-street, Southwark. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. William Anthony Tharp, 8, White Lion-street, Norton Folgate. 


The rapid increase of Building Societies, and the uniform success 
which has attended them when properly conducted, have led to the 
establishment of the South Londen Dissenters’ and General Build- 
ing Association and Accumulating Fund, the Directors of which are 
resolved that nothing on their part shall be left undone that can 
1 tend to the prosperity of the Aesociation. 

In this Association the Shares are put up to competition, which 
will afford an equal advantage to all the Members who may autici- 
pate their Shares, or wish to borrow money immediately. 


A for Shares may be made, in the following form, to the 
M r. Mr. John Gable, 8, South Conduit-street, Bethnal-green ; 
or to Secretary, Mr. William Anthony Tharp, 8, White Lion- 
—— Norton F ; from whom also Prospectuses may be ob- 

Sin,—I request you to enrol me a Member of the South London 
Dissenters’ and General Building Association and Accumulating 
Fund, for Shares; andl enclose 4 8. d., being the En- 
trance Fee upon each of such Shares. 

BGG G0 GE cc ccccccccoccces ee 


UBLIC SERVICES. — UNION-STREET 

CHAPEL, BOROUGH, SOUTHWARK.—The Rev. JOHN 
WADDINGTON, Author of “The Hebrew Martyrs,” and“ Em- 
maus, Will conduct the services in this Chapel on Lord’s-days 
March 22nd, 29th, and April 5th; in the Morning at a quarter be- 
fore Eleven, and in the Evening at half-past Six. Also, on Thurs- 
day Evenings the 19th of March, the 2nd and 9th of April, at Seven 
o’clock.—On Thursday Evening, March 26th, the Rev. JACOB 
STANLEY, President of the Wesleyan Conference, will preside at 
the Anniversary of the London Missionary Association in this place, 
at half. Six. And, on Lord’s-day, April 12th, the Rev. J0 HN 
CURWEN, of Plaistow, is expected to preach sermons for the 
benefit of the Sunday-schools in this Chapel. 


DUCATION FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
MINISTERS.—A Gentleman having liberally 8 to bear 

rt of the expense of EDUCATING SIX DAUGHTERS of Mi- 
ISTERS belonging to the Independent or Baptist Denominations, 
any Minister desirous of availing himeelf of thie kind offer is re- 
quested te make application before the 25th of March. 
The expense devolving upon the parents will amount to £3 per 
quarter, which shall include every charge except two or three 
trifling fees, which will be specified. 
All communications will be strictly confid and on no ac- 
count made public. The application must state circumstances 
of the parent, and the age of the child ; and should be addressed to 
the Rev. Jesse Hobson, Barton-mills, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


THE REV. WILLIAM KNIBB.— 

To enable all the Friends and Admirers of “ this dauntless 
champion of the oppressed negro to procure a faithful and correct 
PORTRAIT of him, Mesers. Dyer and Co. have determined to 
reduce the price of their justly-admired Lithographic Likeness 
nearly ONE-HALF. 

They will be in future as follows, viz.:—Prints, 2s. 6d.; Proofs, 
on India paper, 3s. 6d. ; and highly coloured and mounted, 78. 6d. 
„The likeness is excellent.“ Christian Witness. 

“ The likeness is true to nature.”—Christian Examiner. 
„The resemblance is admirable.’’—Nonconformist. 
„The likenesa is striking.“ — Patriot. 

London: Dyer and Co., 24, Paternoster-row. 


— — — — —— ——— — —— 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 


RTHODOXY EXAMINED. Tract No. 1, The 
TRINITY. Tract No. 2, The DESIGN of the GOSPEL, and 
the Relation which the Sufferjugs and Sacrifice of Christ sustain 
thereto. By J. l’uLsrPorp. 
London: W. Stranor, 21, Paternoster-row; M. Nopir, Market- 
place, Hull. 


—— — — 


Just ready, price 22. cloth, pp. 512, 


ECTURES on the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
_4 and on the LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BUNYAN. By Rev. 
Groroe B. Curerver, D. D. 

, . Dr. Cheever’s sketches are so vivid, and so true, at the 
fame time, to the spirit of Bunyan, that we have passed on from 
lecture to lecture without feeling, in a single instance, that either 
the poetry or the theology of the Pilgrim 2 been dissipated,’’— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

London: AYLott and Jos, and all Booksellers. 


ISTORY of the CHURCH and COURT of 
ROME. By the late Rev. II. C. O’Donnconve, A.M. To 

be completed in ‘Iwo Vols. demy 8vo, for the low price of 10s. ; and 

to the Monthly Subscribers, in only Sixteen Numbers, at 6d. each. 


The work contains an ably-written Llistory of the doings of Rome, 
both Ecclesiastical and Political, from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, under Constantine, to the present time. The author has 
given such facts only as are important to the general history of the 
system of which he treats; and while, by excluding all extraneous 
matter, he has kept the work within moderate bounds, it is hoped 
that nothing has been omitted, the insertion of which was essential 
to its utility. 

Published by S. Tuonen, Shebbear, Okehampton, Devon. Lon- 
don: JaMRe GiLBent, 49, Paternoster-row; Paurxuipee and Co,, 
34, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 


ULIET; a Memorial of a Little Girl. 32mo, 3d. 
THE BIRTH of CHRIST and the IRON PEN. By HIix- 
ion Zert. 6d., or cloth Is. 
EXAMPLES and PRECEPTS in LESSONS, for Schools— 
Genesis. 3d. 
‘ LIGHT at EVENING TIME. By a Sunpay-scnoot Teacuer. 


d. 

SELIGMANN and NATHAN. From the German. By Sornia 
Liorp. 64d., or cloth ls. 

WE ARE SEVEN; or, the Little Mourner Comforted. Dy Miss 
Lio‘ p. 6d., or cloth Is. 

THE KINGDOM of HEAVEN AMONG CHILDREN. le. 

FANNY, the FLOWER GIRL. By the Author of Glory.“ 
6d., or cloth Is. 

ILLUSTRATED REWARD CARDS. Second Edition. 6d. 


B. Wertueim, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


HE SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY for the MI- 
NISTERIAL OFFICE, and the IMPORTANCE of forming a 
SETTLED JUDGMENT in MATTERS of RELIGION, Two Lec- 
tures by Rev. J. Burnet. By the same author, Twenty on“ Popu- 
lar Errors in Religion,“ bound, 4s.; Twelve on “ Sovereignty of 
God,” “ Free Agency of Man,” „ Election,” “ Conversion.“ &c., 2s. 
Puseyism Examined, in Five Lectures, by ditto, ls. The Evils 
arising from the Establishment and Extension of National Churches, 
by M. Butler, Is. Rev. J. H. Hinton’s Three Lectures on Church 
Establishments, 6d. Twelve Lectures on Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, delivered at Borough-road, 2s. Eleven on Religious Con- 
troversy, 2s. 
The PENNY PULPIT, a collection of accurately-reported Ser- 
mons, in Weekly Numbers, Monthly Parts, and Volumes, 3s. 6d. 
each. The work for 1846 and 1815, in Four Vols. each year, con- 
taining upwards of Two Hundred Sermons. 
James Pat, 1, Chapterhouse-court, North side St. Paul's. 


—— — — — — — — 


—— — — 


NLARGEMENT of the “ HAMPSHIRE IN- 
DEPENDENT” NEWSPAPER. 


The Conductors of the Hampshire Independent respectfully an- 
nounce to the Subscribers and Readers of that journal, and to the 

ublic generally, that on the 2ist of March that paper will be en- 
— to the utmost exteut allowed by law. 

The J „in its new size, will be printed in eight large 
pages, comprising forty-eight columns, and containing considerably 
over one-third more matter than the present publication. 

The Hampshire Independent was established at Southampton in 


Profession or Trade ... ....... 
Residence ........ 906000060800 
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Preliminary Meetings will be held at the Protestant Dissenters’ 
hool-room, Dean-street South, St. Thomas’-street, Borough, on 
Wednesday Evenings, March 18th and 25th, at Seven p.m., for the 
N of enrolling the names of persons wishing te become Mem- 
; when Proapectuses may be obtained, and any information 
that may be required relative to this Association. 

For the further convenience of persons wishing to become Mem- 
bers of this advantageous Association, the Manager or Secreta 
will attend at the School-room on Tuesday and Thursday Evenings 
in each week, to allot Shares and answer inquiries. 

JOHN GABLE, Manager. 
WM. ANTHONY THARP, Secretary. 


eee — — 


—— — — — 


URNITURE 
best house in London is SMITH'S FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTORY, 22, Frederick-street, Baguigge-wells-road, opposite 
Clerkenwell police court. Bed room chairs from 1s. 6d. each ; 
cane-seat ditto, French 
4s.; solid rosewood at | 


„ solid mahogany loo tables, 28..; solid 
rosewood couch, £3 15s8.; French bedstead, full size, lds. 


limits of an advertisement preclude further enumeration; but | 
books of prices, with copious designs for every description of house, | 
sent postage free. Cousiderable advantages to country residents, as 
all jurniture bought at this 


t is delivered carriage free. 


and BEDDING.— Cheapest and 


ished, 28. 6d; drawing room chairs from | 


The | 


1835, since which time it has ever continued to be the consistent 
| and unflinching advocate of progressive reform in all our institu- 
tions. As the only decidedly liberal journal in the district, it has 
never lagged behind the spirit af the age, but on all occasions has 
been the exponent and firm ally of the pioneers of political and 
social improvement. 


is published, 


This day 
E ARISTOCRACY of ENGLAND; a History 
for the People. By Jom Hamppen, Jun. Foolscap 8vo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
“ CROMWELL— What, then, is the great root of all our grievances? 
“Pym—The aristocracy! Give us their true history, and you 
unriddle the secret of every national embarrassment !”’ 


London: CHAPMAN, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


— — 


In a few days, First Thousané, 


HAPEL-DEBT EXTINCTION, without Dona- 
tions or Loans; or, Sinking Funds converted into Savings’ 
Banks by means of Building Societies. By MortLock Danigit, 
Ramegate. Price 2d. 
Warp and Co., Paternoster-row; GARDINER, Princes-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


— 


FIRST COURSE TEXT-BOOK IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just 496), with Steel P 

pn Wests ts teks ww Gn, Gd. bound, 
ANUAL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; with 
Recapitula Questions on each of the (Eleven) Chapters, 
and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. By Joun . Comstock, 


M.D., and Ricuarp D. Host, A.M., Oxon, Author of a Dic. 
tionary of Medical Terms, and of Manuals of Chemistry and of the 


Steam-Engine. 


CONT’ NTS :—1l. Properties of Bodies—2. Heat—3. Mechanics 
4. Hydrostatice—5. Hydraulics—6. Pneumatics and Steam Engine 
—7. Acoustice—8. Optics—9. Astronomy—10. Electricity and Gal- 
vanism—1l1. Magnetism and Electro-Magnetism. 


„ This Manual is intended as a First Course Text-book in Pro- 
prietary Schools and Colleges, or other establishments where Stu- 
dents are prepared for the Profession of Civil Engineers, the Mili- 
tary and Naval Colleges, and the Universities; for first year 
Medical Students. 


ADAM Scorr (late Scott and Webster), Cbarterhouse-square. 


Hi OMG&OPratHy and its PRINCIPLES EX 
PLAINED, being Four Lectures thereon, deliy 
Hall. By Joun Epps, M.D. Price 36. CN ee 

“I rejoice to observe your activity in the cause; more es ially 
us you appear to me, as far as I am acquainted with other writers on 
the subject, greatly to excel them all in the consistency and the force 
with which you have stated the hom@opathic theory. 

M. B. SAMPSON.” 
Sold by Sugnwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


— eee 


IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
Just Published, 


I. 
No.1, price One Penny, and Part I., price Fivepence, of 


4 THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY (New Volume), 
containing Original Contributions, written e sly jor t 
Work, from the 0 : mpreany Jer Ge 
Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, London, 
Rev. E. BICKERSTETH, Watton. 
Rev. Dr. WARDLAW, Glasgow. 
Rev. Dr. REDFORD, Worcester. 
Rev. THOS. M‘CRIE, Edinburgh, 
Rev. P. FAIRBAIRN, Salton. 
Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, Glasgow. 
Rev. J. A. WYLIE, Dollar. 
Dr. KITTO, Editor of “ The Biblical Cyclopedia.” 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq., Sheffield. 
Besides numerous other Papers, original and selected. 


Now ready, royal 8vo., cloth, pp. 620, price 5s., 
The CHRISTIAN TREASURY for 1845, contain- 


ing a great variety of valuable and interesting Papers. 


II. 
No. I., price 5d., or, by post, 6d., of 


The HERALD of the CHURCHES; or, Monthly 


Record of Ecclesiastical and Missionary Intelligence. 

Containing a Digest of the Missionary Exertions at Home and 
Abroad, of the various Churches in Europe and America. 

The Latest Intelligence from Canton de Vaud, as contained in a 
Letter of date Feb. 20, 


„e A copy sent free, by post, on receipt of six postage stamps. 

Edinburgh: Joux JouNstonr, Hunter-square. Glasgow: J. R. 
M‘Narrend Co. London: R. GroomBaiper and Sons; and sold 
by all booksellers. 


FENGRAVING of a LADY under the GALVANIC 
OPERATION.—INVALIDS are solicited to send to Mr. 
HALSE, 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London, for his PAM- 
PHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which will be forwarded 
free on receipt of two postage — They will he astonished at 
its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in cases 
of asthma, rheumatiem, sciatica, tic douloureux, paralysis, spinal 
complaints, headaches, deficiency of nervous energy, liver com- 
plaints, general debility, indigestion, stiff joints, all sorts of ner- 
vous disorders, &. Mr. Halse’s method of applying the galvanic 
Ini is quite free from all unpleasant sensations; in fact, it is 
rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many ladies are exceedingly 
fond of it. It quickly causes the patient to do without medicine. 
Terms, One Guinea per week. 


[RAPPERS and TAILORS are respectfully in- 
formed that BARTRUM HARVEY and Co., 73, 74, and 75, 
Holborn-bridge, have neglected nothing to render their SPRING 
STOCK the first and best in London for Country Buyers to select 
from, and earnestly solicit an early call. Their Stock of supertine 
Cloths, Plain and Fancy Doeskins, Cassimeres, Tweeds, Cashme- 
retts, Cantoons, Xc., they unhesitatingly assert to be the largest and 
most varied in the trade, which, in conjunction with a great variety 
of the newest designs in Waistcoatings,—an immense Stock of 
Woollen and Cotton Corda, Beaverteens, Velvetcens, &c.—an un- 
rivalled assortment of ‘Tailors’ Trinmings,—a continua! supply of 
Job Goods,—and a system of doing busincss diametrically o 
to the antiquated method of long cre.lit, with proportionate large 
profits—offer unprecedented advantages to Tradesmen in search of 
cheap ls. Patterns forwarded free to any part of the kingdom, 
BARTRUM HARVEY and Co., 73, 74, and 75, Holborn-bridge, 
bottom of Holborn-hill. 


Jy LECT RO SILVERED DEANEAN PLATE, 
4 not to be distinguished from the genuine silver plate — 
GEORGE and JOHN DEANE’S plate department is replenished 
with a superb stock of articles wrought out of this beautiful me- 
tal. The patterns are quite unique, and the manufacture is 
strictly the most durable. Candlesticks, tea and coffee sets, cake 
baskets, table and liqueur cruets, waiters, tea, dessert, and table 
spoons, dessert and table forks, and every other article usually pro- 
duced in silver, will be found iu their plateshow rooms in large 
variety, and at the manufacturer's prices. 


DEANE’S DOUBLY-REGISTERED STULOS 


COFFEE-POT.—The strictly scientific construction of this article 


Amongst the most prominent features of the Independent may 
be named its early, and often exclusive, political intelligence—its 


TY | original strictures upon contemporary events, and the great ques- 


tions of the day—ite full and — accurate reports of pub- 
lic meetings, and the proceedings of public bodies, ees by able 
and experienced reporters—a careful attention to all local oceur- 
rences—and a well arvan d summary of general news, domestic 
and foreign. The intended enlargement will enable the Conductors 
to extend the contents of the paper, and infuse still greater variety 
into its columns; making it as interesting and attractive a Family 
Newspaper as it has hitherto beeen an efficient Political Organ. 

From its large, increasing, and respectable eireulatſon in Hamp- 
shire and the adjoining counties, and in the Isle of Wight, the 
Hampshire Independent is a most desirable medium for Advertise- 
ments, and particularly for the announcements of Public and Pri- 
vate Sales of all kinds of property. 


— — 


gat the Office, 52, Above Bar, Southampton. 


Quarter. 


— 


Published every Saturday moruing (in time ſor the early mails), 
y Price 6d., or 6s. 6d. a 


involves two simple processes, which, by their rapid and certain 
action, secure a run of rich, boiling, aromatic, and brilliant coffee, 
within tive minutes. When the interior cylinder is first filled with 
boiling water, the latter drives out all the cold air from the body, 
into which the extract instantly follows. When the cylinder is 
filled the second time, and is raised to the top of the pot, the tall 
column of emall diameter is, by a well known law of pneumatics, 
instantly emptied into the pot below, and the coffe: is at once 
ready for use.—GEORGE and JOHN DEANE, opening to the 
Monument, 46, King William-street, London-bridge. 


hitefriars-street, Fleet-street, in the parish of St. Dunstan in the 


West, in the city of London.—WsDNEsDaY, Mancx 18, 1846. 


